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THE CLAEKSONS OF NEW YORK. 

SECTION VI. 

GEN. MATTHEW CLARK80N. 

Matthew Clarkson, the fifth child of David Clark- 
son, Jr., and Elizabeth French, was born on Tues- 
day, the 17th of October, 1758, at his father's 
residence in Whitehall street, in the city of New 
York. 

He was scarcely four yeare of age when he com- 
menced his Btudies with his brother Freeman, at 
Wilcox's school. In the spring of 1769 he was sent 
as a boarder to Mr. Zabriskie's, afterwards to Mr. 
Buskirk's, and in 1774, to enable him to acquire a 
knowledge of the French language, to the Rev. Mr. 
Tetard's, at Kingsbridge. In the following year 
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there is an entry in his father's cash-book, of money 
paid to Hewlett for dancing lessons given to Mat- 
thew and Freeman, and this appears to have been 
the last of Matthew's schooling, which it may be 
presumed was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

Eight years of irritation and growing discontent, 
occasioned by the prolonged injustice of the 
British Parliament, had gradually undermined the 
affection for the mother country which had been 
inherited by the colonists, and the protest against 
tyranny had culminated in Bunker Hill. Early in 
the autumn of the year 1775, Clarkson, not yet 
seventeen, equipped with " gun, pouch, belt, scab- 
bard and bayonet," entered upon his military 
career as a private in a corps of American fusil- 
eers. The commander of this company was 
Richard Ritzema, and its first lieutenant was Henry 
G. Livingston. The uniform was a suit of blue 
cloth faced with red, and a bearskin cap, upon 
which was a brass plate inscribed with the word 
"Fusileers." The pouches bore the same word, 
encircled by the motto, Salus populi suprema lex 
est As an organization the company was never 
called into the field, but it furnished from its 
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ranks more than fifty officers for the Army of 
the Revolution. 

By the opening of the next year the country at' 
large began to realize at last that the condition 
of affairs was one of vast responsibility and peril. 
Impatient of inaction, Clarkson sent the following 
note to Mr. John Vanderbilt, then a member of 
the Assembly : 

"New York, Feb. 12th, 1776. 
" Sir : 

"Desirous of serving my country in a military 
capacity, I should be glad of an appointment to a 
commission in the battalions to be raised in this 
Province. 

" I am, sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 
" M. Clarkson." 



David Clarkson, an older brother, who had been 
perfecting himself in military tactics, had received 
the commendation of Major-General Nathanael 
Greene, and was at this time Captain of the 10th 
company in Colonel Josiah. Smith's regiment. 
The younger brother, failing to secure a com- 
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mission in the regular army, attached himself to 
David's company as a volunteer, and on the 27th 
of August first met the enemy in the disastrous 
battle of Lojig Island. The victory gained by the 
British in this conflict was so decisive that Wash- 
ington, on the evening of the 29th, availed himself 
of the darkness and a thick mist and transferred 
to New York the remainder of his broken and 
dispirited troops. The company of which Clarkson 
was a member was among the first to cross the 
river, and he slept the following night at the house 
of his uncle, David Van Home, in Wall street. 
It is probable that he soon afterward joined the 
family at Brunswick, New Jersey, whither they 
had removed only a few months before from their 
country home at Flatbush. Clarkson, we may 
suppose, passed much of his time at Brunswick, 
and not a little at Percepany, not far from Mor- 
ristown, in a house owned by Matthew's father, 
but then occupied by Governor Livingston. It 
was while a guest at the latter place that he 
made the acquaintance of General Greene, from 
whom, in the summer succeeding the victories of 
Trenton and Princeton, he received the following 
letter : 
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"Camp at Ramapaugh, 

"July 18th, 1777. 
" Dear Sir : — 

"I have the pleasure to acquaint you there is 
an opportunity now present for you to join the 
army, I hope to your liking. 

" General Arnold is on his way tq the North- 
ern Department, he is in want of an aid-de-camp 
and I have taken the liberty to recommend you 
to the General. He is pleased to honor the recom- 
mendation and offers you the appointment. You 
will put yourself in readiness as soon as possible 
and follow the General to Albany, where you will 
join his family. 

" Make my compliments to the Governor's family 
and believe me to be with sincerity and truth, 

"Your most obedient, 

"And very humble servant, 

" Nath. Greene. 
"To Major Matthew Clarkson, 

" at Governor Livingston's." 

During the earlier years of the Revolution, among 
all the general officers of the American Army none 
stood higher in the estimation of the people than the 
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gallant and intrepid Benedict Arnold. To a young 
soldier he must have appeared the very embodiment 
of a hero. JBold, self-reliant, enterprising and per- 
severing, he possessed at the same time the pru- 
dence and forethought of a veteran, and had already 
earned for himself the favor of Washington. " Sure- 
ly, a more active, a more spirited and sensible officer 
fills no department in your army," were the words 
which the Commander-in-chief addressed to Con- 
gress, when he heard that Arnold had been super- 
ceded in rank by five junior brigadiers. At another 
time he said : " It is needless to say anything of 
this gentleman's military character. It is universally 
known that he has always distinguished himself 
as a judicious, brave officer, of great activity, enter- 
prise and perseverance." Again, on the occasion 
of Arnold's transfer to the Northern Department, 
Washington wrote: "He is active, judicious and 
brave, and an officer in whom the militia will repose 
great confidence. I am persuaded his presence will 
animate the militia greatly and will spur them on to 
a becoming conduct." Such was the officer with 
whom Clarkson was to serve. He set off, immedi- 
ately after receiving his commission, to join the army 
under General Schuyler, then retreating before Bur- 
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goyne. On the 25th or 26th of July the American 
column reached Moses Greek, a few miles south of 
Fort Edward, and about fifty miles above Albany. 
It was here the youthful aid-de-camp joined his 
command. He had been only a few days in camp 
when a detachment of one hundred and sixty men, 
including himself, was ordered to destroy a bridge 
a few miles in the rear of the fort. While engaged 
in this work they were attacked by a party of In- 
dians, and " thrown into such consternation," it was 
said, "that they fled in the most dastardly manner. 
Major Clarkson, aid-de-camp to General Arnold, was 
severely wounded as he was gallantly endeavoring to 
rally the frightened fugitives." Another account of 
the engagement, furnished by a brother officer who 
was serving with the army at that period, says : 
" Under the circumstances of the case, however, it 
was deemed expedient to retire from Moses Creek 
because it would convey us nearer to our resources 
and remove us beyond striking distance of the 
enemy. The camp was struck on the 30th, but 
previous to the march one hundred and sixty men 
had been detached from the left wing to destroy a 
bridge a mile or two in the rear. General Burgoyne 
reached Fort Edward the day before, and his Indians 
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were on the alert. They attacked the detachment 
on its return, after destroying the bridge, and such 
was the consternation that seized on our men that 
they retreated precipitately, suffering thirty or forty 
Indians to hang on their right flank and to harass 
them up to the verge of their late camp, in the face 
of the division under arms. In this dastardly flight 
the Indians threw away their fire at long shot, and 
wounded a few persons only, among others, Major 
Matthew Clarkson, aid-de-camp to General Arnold, 
who exposed himself gallantly in attempting to rally 
the frightened fugitives and bring them to action. 
A ball passed through the muscular integument of 
his throat. It was believed that the trachea was 
wounded, and I remember his youthful associates 
with sorrow anticipated his death, but, contrary to 
expectation, he recovered." 

The severity of this injury made Clarkson's re- 
moval to Albany a necessity, and several days 
elapsed before he was able to resume his position on 
the staff. During this period, the army withdrew 
from Fort Edward to the neighborhood of Stillwater, 
where news had arrived of the sanguinary battle of 
Oriskany, and the siege of Fort Stanwix, by St. 
Leger and Brant, with his merciless Indian allies. 
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The critical position of this fort, and the great im- 
portance of sustaining its garrison, induced Schuyler 
to order troops to its support at once. Five hundred 
and fifty men were selected for this purpose from 
General Learned's brigade, and the command was 
given to Arnold. In company with Willet and 
Clarkson, the General arrived at Fort Dayton on the 
20th of August; a few days later he had an interview 
with the Chiefs of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras. 
Reinforcements were ordered, and Cortlandt's and 
Livingston's regiments, from New York, were sent 
forward to his support. The nearer approach of 
St. Leger to Fort Stanwix determined Arnold not to 
wait the arrival of the remainder of the troops. He 
knew that his force was inadequate to cope with the 
enemy, and accordingly resorted to stratagem. He 
issued a flaming proclamation, and having among his 
prisoners a half-witted youth, gave him his liberty 
(holding his brother as hostage) on condition that 
he would enter the British camp and spread alarm- 
ing reports of the size of the advancing American 
column. The artifice was successful. The Indians, 
already in a state of insubordination, were easily 
stricken with fear, some of them breaking from 
the camp, and others threatening to follow their 
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example. The loss of his allies compelled St. Leger 
to raise the siege, and before the arrival of Arnold 
the enemy had fled, and quiet was restored to the 
Mohawk Valley. 

On his return to the army from the fort, the 
Major, eager for distinction, asked and obtained per- 
mission to join Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt in an 
enterprise then on foot, which involved no little 
personal exposure, and came near being attended 
with the most tragical consequences. It was the 
aim of the Colonel, with a few men and four bateaux 
with muffled oars, to seize a gunboat which passed 
up and down the river every night, in sight of the 
American sentries. At Fish Creek, on their way, 
the party encountered the advance guard of the 
enemy, and not finding the boat, resolved at once to 
surprise the guard, little suspecting that the British 
army was encamped at a short distance. The morn- 
ing was very foggy, and Van Cortlandt and Clarkson, 
going into a field together to ascertain the best place 
of attack, were challenged before they discovered 
their danger. Just at this moment, the attention of 
the sentinel was diverted by the hooting of an owl, 
which enabled the officers to retire undiscovered to 
the road. They immediately sent messengers to in- 
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form General Arnold that Burgoyne was advancing, 
and thus prevented the capture of Albany. 

In the meanwhile the brilliant victory of Ben- 
nington had been won by Stark, and a change had 
been made in the administration of the Northern 
Army. On the 19th of August, 1777, Gates, de- 
ficient in personal courage and otherwise unqualified 
for command, had arrived to relieve Schuyler, whose 
removal was passionately resented by Arnold. Bur- 
goyne, though weakened and dispirited by his late 
reverse, still persisted in his original plan to effect a 
union with Lord Howe, and with this view moved 
his troops to the west bank of the Hudson and took 
up his position on the plains of Saratoga. After 
nearly three weeks of inactivity, Gates ascended the 
river, and on the 12th of September encamped on 
Bernis' Heights, which, with the assistance of 
Kosciuszko, the distinguished Polish engineer, had 
been strongly protected with breastworks and re- 
doubts. 

On the 16th of the same month the men w r ere 
placed under arms, General Gates commanding the 
right wing and Arnold the left. Three days later 
the enemy advanced to the attack. On the advice 
of Arnold, Morgan's riflemen, the finest and most 
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effective body of men that served during the war, j 

were sent to meet the column, and not intending 
himself to go upon the field, the General instructed 
Clarkson to accompany Colonel Morgan. In the | 

afternoon the Americans put a picket force to flight, j 

but in turn were driven back by the main division of 
Burgoyne. Leading his men through a wood, Mor- 
gan now unexpectedly fell upon the left of the 
British centre, Scammel, at the same time, attacking 
them in front, and Cilley in the flank. During the I 

engagement, which lasted some time, Morgan had a 
horse shot under him, and his riflemen succeeded in 
capturing a cannon, but could not bring it off. From 
half-past two there was a lull of half an hour. Soon 
more troops were brought into action by the Ameri- 
cans, and additional guns by the enemy. The battle 
became general at three, and from this time raged 
hotly till after sundown. At four the regiment of 
Cortlandt was ordered out, followed, in half an hour, 
by that of Henry Livingston. " The contest," says 
Bancroft, " was marked by the obstinate courage of 
the Americans, but by no manoeuvre ; man fought 
against man, regiment against regiment." Towards 
the close of the day Clarkson was sent to obtain re- 
inforcements, but it w r as all too late ; before they 
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arrived Morgan had withdrawn from the field. Both 
armies claimed the victory, and though the enemy 
retained possession of the ground, all the advantages 
of the struggle accrued to the Americans. " Of the 
latter," says the authority already quoted, "praise 
justly fell upon Morgan, of Virginia, and Scammel, of 
New Hampshire," not a single general officer hav- 
ing in person directed the movement of the troops. 
The army, however, with its accustomed instinct, 
awarded the glory of the day to Arnold. On the fol- 
lowing morning this intrepid commander was anxious 
to renew the attack, but the movement did not suit 
the timorous nature of Gates. An unfortunate and 
serious misunderstanding soon afterwards sprung up 
between the two Generals, growing out of the re- 
moval of Schuyler and the displacement from the left 
wing of Dearborn's infantry and Morgan's riflemen. 
The feud became very bitter, and violent words 
ensued ; finally General Lincoln was assigned to the 
left, and Arnold was relieved of all command. The 
latter returned to his quarters in a rage, demanded 
a passport to Philadelphia for himself, his two 
aids and their servants, and then, repenting of his 
rashness, determined to await in the camp another 
engagement with Burgoyne. 
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At Stillwater, Clarkson met his cousin Brockholst 
Livingston, and his life-long friend Varick, both of 
whom were attached to the staff* of Schuyler, and 
were afterwards transferred, temporarily, to that of 
Arnold. It was here, too, that he probably made 
the acquaintance of Lincoln, with whom he served 
during the later years of the war. 

From the 20th of September until the 7th of Oc- 
tober the two armies remained within sight of each 
other. Firing was kept up almost every night be- 
tween them, and it was apparent to all that a 
battle could not long be delayed. The supplies 
of the British were being rapidly exhausted ; the 
expected aid from Clinton did not arrive ; to retreat 
was deemed in every way too hazardous ; and in 
the midst of all this perplexity, it was resolved 
to make a demonstration on the left wing of the 
Americans. Burgoyne commanded in person, assist- 
ed by Phillips, Riedesel and Fraser. While the 
patriot army was constantly being reinforced, that 
of the enemy was hourly diminishing in numbers, 
until only fifteen hundred men were available with 
which to contest the fortunes of the day. Never, 
however, it is said, was a body of that size 
so commanded, or composed of more thoroughly 
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trained troops. The combat began. Morgan, the 
hero of the first day's fight, was early in the field; 
Poor and Learned followed, and soon the action 
became general. The din of battle had by this 
time aroused Arnold, who, notwithstanding orders 
to the contrary, threw himself on his horse, and 
evading Major Armstrong, who was sent to call him 
back, was soon in the midst of the engagement, 
flying in hot haste from one part of the field to 
another. He was the senior officer on the ground, 
and his orders were everywhere obeyed. Cheering 
his men, he made an onslaught on the strongest 
part of the English line, despite an abattis and 
other obstructions, despite musketry fire and grape, 
continuing it for more than an hour, but without 
success. At this critical moment he sent Clarkson 
to bring up some regiments under Learned. " Where 
shall I find you ?" asked the aid. " Where you hear 
the hottest firing," was the gallant answer. The 
brigade was led upon the field and made a brilliant 
assault on the quarters of Breyman, and, after 
an obstinate engagement, compelled him to retreat. 
Here Clarkson again met Arnold, who, with a small 
platoon of men, was forcing his entrance into a sally- 
port, when the fire of the retreating Hessians killed 
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the horse under him and wounded him in the leg — 
the same that had been injured at Quebec. The 
position of Breyman, upon which hung the issue of 
the contest, could not be defended. The regiment 
was completely routed. Many of the men fled, and 
the remainder were obliged to lay down their arms. 
" Night set in, and darkness ended the battle," 
writes the historian. It may well be believed that 
the loss to the troops of their energetic leader, 
who, by his order to his aid, seems to have planned 
the attack and was certainly leading it in person, 
delayed a triumph which, but for this circum- 
stance, might have been immediately won. " How 
noble and brilliant," writes Randall, " would have 
been his record, could it only have terminated 
here." 

After ten days, perceiving no hope of recovering 
his lost fortune, Burgoyne, on the 17th of October, 
1777, was compelled to surrender his whole army. 

In the large historical painting by Trumbull, in 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, com- 
memorating this event, there is, among the portraits, 
a likeness of Major Matthew Clarkson, on the nine- 
teenth anniversary of whose birth this victory was 
achieved. In the records of the Society of the 
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Cincinnati, occurs the following tribute to his 
courage on this occasion : 

"At the battle of Stillwater, Major Clarkson re- 
ceived a severe wound in the neck, while carrying 
the order of his General to the officer commanding 
on the left wing, which service he performed in the 
most gallant manner, by passing in front of the 
American line while actually engaged with the 
enemy." 

Arnold spent the next winter in Albany, and in 
the succeeding spring travelled eastward, and was 
everywhere received with marked respect. At New 
Haven he was presented by Washington with a pair 
of epaulets and sword-knots, as testimonials of his 
esteem, which, with two other pairs — one given to 
Lincoln and the other retained by himself — the 
Commander-in-chief had received from a gentleman 
in France. From New England Arnold went, about 
the end of May, to the camp at Valley Forge; and, 
being still disabled by his wound from active serv- 
ice, was soon appointed to the command of the city 
of Philadelphia. On the 19th of June, 1778, ac- 
companied by his two aids, Majors Clarkson and 
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Franks, he entered upon the duties of his new 
office. Unfortunately, there was little in the posi- 
tion to which he was now assigned to call into 
exercise the nobler qualities of his nature, while, on 
the other hand, the weaker traits of his character — 
his vanity and love of display — found better oppor- 
tunities for indulgence. Occupying the most elegant 
mansion in the city, he maintained an expensive 
equipage, lived sumptuously, and, as he afterwards 
stated in his defence, entertained at his table some 
Congressman or other every day. The city enjoyed 
the spectacle. Balls and parties were added to the 
other festivities, and we may well suppose that the 
senior aid, now acting as Provost-Marshal, was daily 
deriving more benefit from Hewlett's instructions in 
dancing, received three years previously, than from 
the later lessons learned at Long Island, Fort Ed- 
ward, Stanwix and Stillwater. 

The return at this time of the Hon. Silas Deaue 
from the Court of Versailles, whence he had been 
summoned by Congress, was made the occasion of a 
newspaper controversy, with which Clarkson's name 
became prominently connected. The immediate 
cause of the discussion was some very severe re- 
marks from the pen of Mr. Thomas Paine, over the 
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signature of " Common Sense," upon certain nego- 
tiations in which Mr. Deane had been engaged while 
in Europe, and upon certain strictures in which he 
had indulged against the Messrs. Lee and Dr. Frank- 
lin, who were associated with hirn in the French 
mission. On the 21st of December, a few days 
after the publication of the first article on this sub- 
ject, nine columns of an extra issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet were filled with an elaborate defence of 
Mr. Deane, in which the many benefits derived by 
the country from his services were recited, and Mr. 
Paine was rebuked for his course in the most caustic 
manner. The author of this paper insinuated that 
the attack upon Mr. Deane had been incited by 
unworthy motives, that the representations of his 
foreign diplomacy contained therein were false and 
malicious, and that Mr. Deane had, at least, been as 
successful in his negotiations as any of his associ- 
ates. The writer reasoned closely on the state of 
political affairs, and disclosed a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with the men and principles then influencing 
the foreign policy of the Government. The author, 
who had signed himself " Plain Truth," in a 
previous communication had announced his inten- 
tion of leaving his true name with the printer. 
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On the 29th of December, throwing off all dis- 
guise, Mr. Paine in his reply — after attempting to 
justify his own conduct — says: 

"As I saw my own personal character treated 
in that piece with an unjust degree of scandalous 
freedom, I sent my name in a written note to the 
printer, which note he has my leave to show to any 
person whatever, and desired him to give me up the 
author of ' Plain Truth/ To this I received no 
answer. On the next day I engaged a gentleman, a 
friend of mine, to call on the printer and make the 
same demand, authorizing him to use my name, if 
he chose, because, as one of the public, he had a 
right to make the demand in his own person. I 
choose in this place to relate the exact conversation 
as given me in writing by that gentleman. — 'Pray, 
Mr. Dunlap' (the printer), 'who is the author of 
"Plain Truth ?"' 'Aye; that indeed/ Mr. Dunlap 
replied. The gentleman rejoined, 'Surely I have a 
right to know. The author has, he says, left his 
name with you for the information of those who 
choose to know. 7 Mr. Dunlap replied, 'Sir, you 
shall know; but Mr. Paine has demanded his name 
in a letter to me, and he has a right to be first 
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informed. He shall be informed in writing this 
evening, and you, if you please, shall know to- 
morrow morning/ This passed on Wednesday. I 
waited the remainder of that day and the next till 
five o'clock. The same gentleman being sent for, I 
told him, *I have received no answer.' He replied 
he had, and at the same time mentioned it as his 
opinion that the name given up to him was not and 
could not be the real one, neither was it given up as 
the real author's name. He then produced a note 
written to Mr. Dunlap, which note Mr. Dunlap had 
just then given him to communicate to me. The 
note has neither date nor place. In said note the 
name of Mr. Clarkson, who, as I am told, is an 
aid-de-camp of Gen. Arnold, is given up as the 
person who undertakes to avow the piece under the 
signature of 'Plain Truth,' in the Pennsylvania 
Packet of December 21st. As I consider this pro- 
ceeding to be a low and pitiful evasion, both 
towards the public and myself personally, I shall 
therefore treat it as all such proceedings deserve; 
and if this young man, whom I do not know even 
by sight, has been so weak, or influenced by prom- 
ises or other motives, to stand in a gap to screen an 
unseen incendiary, and that in a matter he has no 
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business with, and can scarcely know anything of, 

i 

he truly deserves that kind of chastisement which 
the law best inflicts. I shall therefore order an 
attorney to prosecute him as a party concerned in 
publishing a false, malicious libel, tending to injure 
the reputation of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
which mode of proceeding will likewise furnish him 
an opportunity of proving what he has, I believe, so 
unnecessarily made his own; and when I can dis- 
cover the real author or authors, I shall serve them 
in the same manner, as by their skulking cowardice 
they deserve no other treatment. 

"Thomas Paine, 
"Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
"and Author of the writings under the 
"signature of 'Common Sense.'" 

This statement of Mr. Paine provoked a reply 
from Major Clarkson, over his own proper sig- 
nature, in which it will be perceived that, while he 
avows the publication, or rather assumes the re- 
sponsibility of the communication, he neither affirms 
nor denies its authorship. It was, no doubt, pre- 
pared as a declaration of what was esteemed to be, 
by one of the contending parties, the true merits 
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of the case, advocating opinions and principles 
which he heartily approved, but displaying a 
maturity of thought which could hardly be expected 
of so young a man. The controversy was continued 
for a long time between other disputants, and 
during its progress Mr. Paine incautiously made a 
revelation of State secrets, which cost him his 
office. The libel suit, it may be inferred, was never 
prosecuted, since no entry of it appears upon the 
records. In the following letter Clarkson takes his 
leave both of the discussion and of his antagonist: 

"Mb. Dunlap: — 

"A person who signs himself 'Thomas Paine, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and author of all the 
writings under the signature of "Common Sense,"' 
has thought proper, in your paper of the 29th, to 
inform the public that in his opinion I was not the 
writer of 'Plain Truth,' but that I have stood in the 
gap to screen an incendiary, and that in a matter 
I have no business with and can scarcely know 
anything of. I do not think the writer's opinion of 
my literary abilities or of my motive for appearing 
before the public of such consequence as to render 
it necessary to discuss this matter. His vanity as 
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an author by profession, and the consciousness of 
the motives which generally actuate that class of 
men, render him on these points a very unfit umpire. 
Neither shall I, in imitation of this great personage, 
publish myself to the world as the author of all the 
' writings under the signature of 'Plain Truth,' 
because when I consider that others, before and 
since the auspicious birth of Mr. Thomas Paine, 
have written under the signature of 'Common 
Sense,' and that many have fought under the ban- 
ners of 'Plain Truth,' I feel a reluctance to indulge 
my vanity at the expense of truth. 

"Mr. Paine says it is a matter in which I had no 
business. To which I reply, in the language of a 
freeman, whatever relates to the rights of individuals 
and to the interest and safety of these States, is my 
business, and the business of every well-wisher to 
the liberties of this country. This observation 
of Mr. Paine will naturally induce the people of 
America to consider what business the Secretary 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs had to enter 
into a discussion, in the public papers, of the 
characters and merits of the ministers of these 
States at foreign courts, particularly at a time when 
these matters are under the consideration of Con- 
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gress, and to boast to the public that he is, from the 
nature of his office, acquainted with certain State 
matters which are not known even to the Legislature 
of these States. Has Mr. Paine's long and boasted 
friendship with the gentlemen he mentions in his 
address, signed 'Common Sense,' betrayed him into 
this measure ; or is there less decency and propri- 
ety in a freeman, independent of office, to prevent 
the public from being deceived, than there is for a 
person, under the sanction of an office, to endeavor 
to mislead the judgment of the people, and to blast 
the reputation of a gentleman whose services are 
brought home to the feelings of every American ? 

11 1 am threatened with a prosecution as a party 
concerned in publishing a false, malicious libel, 
tending to injure the reputation of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, because, under the signature of 
'Plain Truth,' I undertake to canvass the asser- 
tions of a writer styling himself 'Common Sense.' 
Ridiculous! I laugh at the insolence of office and 
despise the threat. Should folly, pride, party spirit 
or tyranny dictate this measure, my firm reliance is 
on the laws of my country and in the unconquerable 
spirit of freedom which, I trust, is not yet degen- 
erated in the heart of Americans. I shall glory in 
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being the first person, since the present revolution, 
to whose lot it has fallen to vindicate the right of my 
fellow-freemen to think, write and speak with that 
decent boldness, of public men and measures, which 
our ancestors ever had, and which, even in the 
present degenerate state of Great Britain, is still 
practiced, notwithstanding the wicked attempts of 
persons in power to destroy it. 

"From the illiberal expressions and insinuations 
thrown out by this writer, the gentlemen of the 
profession I have embraced, and others not ac- 
quainted with the character of Mr. Paine, may 
perhaps be surprised that I do not make some 
strictures on him of a severer nature than those 
under the signature of i Plain Truth'; but when they 
consider that this person is laboring to support his 
tottering consequence by endeavoring to make the 
public believe that he is waylaid and persecuted 
because his assertions cannot be otherwise refuted, 
and that he has at various times and on various 
occasions submitted with more than a stoical 
patience to corrections which his illiberal and turbu- 
lent spirit subjected him to, I doubt not my 
forbearance will be justified, not only in the spirit of 
policy, but of true spirit. 
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" I shall now take leave of a writer whom I con- 
sider as beneath my notice, and shall await the event 
of a prosecution, by which this important question 
will be decided, whether the right of speaking with 
freedom of public men and measures is inalienable 
in every citizen of these free States, or whether this 
inestimable privilege is confined to the sacred person 
and sacred pen of Mr. Thomas Paine, Secretary, as 
he is pleased to style himself, for Foreign Affairs, 
and author of all the writings under the signature of 
'Common Sense. 7 

" M. Clarkson. 

"Philadelphia, Dec. 30th, 1778." 

" P. S. — Mr. Paine has labored to make the public 
believe that, notwithstanding frequent applications 
were made to know the author of i Plain Truth,' an 
answer was long evaded. I aver upon my honor 
that on the first application being made to Col. H. B. 
Livingston, who carried the publication to Mr. 
Dunlap, my note avowing it was sent to the printer. 
If Mr. Dunlap before applied in an improper channel, 
the fault is not mine." 

The position assigned to Arnold in Philadelphia, 
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although of no particular military importance, was 
yet one of great delicacy and responsibility, and 
required for the adequate discharge of its duties 
talents which he did not possess. His administra- 
tion, therefore, as might have been expected, proved 
obnoxious to the inhabitants almost from the very 
beginning; and his assumptions of power, coming 
into conflict with the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Council, led at length to the passage of resolutions 
by that body severely censuring his conduct. Eight 
charges were preferred against him, in one of which 
he was accused of violating an Act of Congress, 
which conferred on the Executive of every State the 
exclusive power to recommend to the officer in com- 
mand persons desirous of going within the enemy's 
lines. It was alleged, that Arnold had usurped the 
authority of the State of Pennsylvania in this par- 
ticular, having instructed his aid-de-camp, Major 
Clarkson, to furnish a certain Miss Levy with a pass 
to enable her to go to New York, then in the 
possession of the British. Clarkson did not, as yet, 
share with his General the hostility of the Council, 
but as an important witness in this case his testi- 
mony was needed, and he received the following 
summons : 
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"Philadelphia, Jan. 25th, 1779. 
" Sir : 

"In obedience to the enclosed order of Council, 
I request that you will please to attend at the 
Council Chamber in the State House, to-morrow, 
at twelve o'clock, for the purpose expressed in the 
said order. 

"I am, with due respect, 

"Your very humble servant, 

" T. Matlack, Sec. 
"Mr. M. Clarkson, 

"A. D. C. to Gen. Arnold." 

This very young soldier, jealous of the rights of 
the profession to which he belonged, and unfamiliar 
with the line of separation which marked the limits 
of civil and military authority, did not appear in 
person in response to the above summons, but, in a 
letter addressed to the President and Council, stated 
his reasons for his refusal. 

"Philadelphia, Jan. 26th, 1779. 
" Sir : 

" I received from Mr. Matlack, Sec. to the Hon. 
Council of this State, their order of the 25th inst. 



^ 
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requiring my attendance before them this day, at 
twelve o'clock. 

" Though I shall at all times be ready to satisfy 
Your Excellency and the Hon. Council with regard 
to my conduct, so far as they or the public are 
interested, when properly and legally called upon, 
yet I can by no means, as an officer and a free 
subject of these States, pay any obedience to the 
orders of any body of men, however respectable, 
who are not empowered to give them. 

" As an officer in the service of these States I am 
accountable to the Congress or to the Commander- 
in-chief for my conduct in the line of my profession. 
If as a subject I have transgressed any of the laws 
of the State I live in; I am ready to answer, but 
before a court properly authorized and in due form 
of law only. 

" I do not find by the resolution of Congress of 
the 21st of August, that the Executive Council of 
this State are empowered to examine into my 
conduct as an officer, and in the order of Council I 
am considered in no other light. 

" I must therefore inform Your Excellency that I 
owe too much to the rights and privileges of the 
body to which I belong, and to those of my fellow- 
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citizens, to pay obedience to the order of Council 
sent me. 

" I am, with due respect, 

" Sir, your very humble servant, 

"M. Clarkson. 
" His Excellency the President 

"and Council of Pennsylvania." 

The letter was received and read in Council. 
Another summons, under the "Less Seal of the 
State," followed, and this in turn was succeeded by 
another refusal. The imperious character of the 
second summons was peculiarly galling to his sensi- 
tive nature. He felt that he had already offered a 
sufficient justification of his conduct, and it was in 
evident haste, and under the pressure of a deep 
sense of the wrong done him, that he addressed the 
President as follows: 



"Philadelphia, Jan. 27th, 1779. 
" Sir:— 

"I have this day received a summons under 
Your Excellency's hand and the seal of this 
State, commanding my attendance in Council 
Chamber, at eleven o'clock of the forenoon of 
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this day, to answer the charge therein made against 
me. 

"It is with astonishment I find so obstinate a 
perseverance in council in a matter which any man, 
endued with the smallest ray of understanding, must, 
on a moment's view of the two resolves of Congress 
referred to, be convinced that they have no legal 
right to call me before them to answer. 

" I shall therefore take no further notice of this 
order — founded only on assumed powers — than to 
inform Your Excellency that I shall not attend, as 
by it I am commanded. 

" I am, sir, with due respect, 

" Your very humble servant, 

"M. Clarkson. 
" His Excellency the President 

" and Council of Pennsylvania." 

The attitude of Clarkson was regarded by the 
Executive and Council as very disrespectful and 
subversive of all civil authority, and it was therefore 
determined to refer the whole subject to the 
Congress for its further action. 

While other incidents in Clarkson's early life 
indicate great resoluteness of character, none per- 
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haps evinces it in a more marked degree than his 
conduct on this occasion. Advancing years brought 
with them a more mature mind and a more sober 
judgment, yet in all matters in which right principles 
were to be sustained he lost none of his inflexible 
faithfulness to his convictions, though always of a 
conciliatory disposition. In illustration of this trait 
it is also curious to learn from the private corre- 
spondence of the day that when he was apprised that 
an apology from him would meet with acceptance, 
he declined the alternative, preferring to suffer the 
consequences of conduct which he believed to be 
blameless rather than to disavow it by submission. 

In the absence of General Arnold several of the 
charges which had been made against him were 
published in the newspapers of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland ; and; with a view of staying public opinion 
until the charges could be legally investigated, his 
senior aid, who was the representative of his 
interests, issued the following card: 

" To the Public: 

"The President and Council of this State, on the 
third instant, came to certain resolutions respecting 
the character and conduct of General Arnold, and 
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they have ordered them to be published during his 
absence on a journey which it was publicly known 
that he was about to make several weeks before 
their coming to those resolutions. It is, I believe, 
the first instance in the history of any free or even 
despotic civilized State of the Executive power 
condemning an absent man unheard, and ordering 
him to be prosecuted afterwards. I will not, there- 
fore, make any observations at present on this new 
and unprecedented conduct, but it is my duty, as 
one of his family and as his friend, to assure the 
public that every insinuation that General Arnold 
left Philadelphia to avoid an examination into his 
conduct is totally groundless, false and injurious; 
that, casualties excepted, he will return in the course 
of two or three weeks to this city, and in person 
answer any accusations that may be brought against 
him. 

"The reasons which induced the Executive 
Council to delay their resolutions and the publi- 
cation of their charges until General Arnold had 
left the town, and why they made no application to 
General Washington upon the subject when His 
Excellency was here, will undoubtedly at a proper 
time be laid before the public. In the meantime I 
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must pray them to suspend their judgment, and not 
to entertain prejudices against a man who has so 
often fought and bled in their defence, and whose 
bravery and generosity have been so often felt and 
acknowledged by our enemies. It is not a difficult 
though a very disagreeable task to refute every 
charge brought against this gentleman by the 
Council in what, in justification of their proceedings, 
they alleged and believed. Disagreeable as it is, 
the public may rest assured it will be done, not only 
before the Court as soon as Mr. Attorney brings 
forward his prosecution, but the history of the 
grounds and rise of the whole transaction shall be 
faithfully and impartially laid before them. 

"M. Clarkson, Aid-de-camp. 
"Philadelphia, February 8th, 1779." 

Two days later this card was followed by another 
from the same pen, in which the writer expressed 
the conviction that the persecution, not the prosecu- 
tion, of General Arnold was intended by the Council. 

The complaint against Clarkson, which, as has 
been seen, was referred to Congress for its action, 
came up before that body on the 24th of February,. 
1779. At a previous session, when the subject was 
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first presented, it was " Ordered that Major Clarkson, 
Aid-de-camp to Major-General Arnold, do not leave 
the city till further order of Congress." A motion 
was now introduced to the effect that, in the opinion 
of Congress, Major Clarkson ought to have attended 
the Executive Council upon their request of January 
25th, 1779, unless prevented by his military duties 
or some good and sufficient reason, in which case he 
ought to have assigned his reason to said Council. 
The motion was lost by a tie vote. 

General Arnold resigned his command in Phila- 
delphia on the 18th of the ensuing March, and thus 
severed a connection with Clarkson which had 
existed for nearly two years. As described by the 
latter, Arnold was "a man of small size, very good- 
looking and genteel in his carriage and manners, and 
though not of a liberal education, wrote pretty well." 

Clarkson, being now relieved of staff duties, made 
an application to Congress to have the injunction 
against his leaving the city removed, that he might 
join the army at the South as a volunteer. This 
body, it seems, had looked indulgently upon his 
refusal to attend the summons of the Council of 
Pennsylvania, as expressed in his first letter, but it 
was unwilling to countenance any military officer in 
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such disrespectful conduct to the civil magistracy as 
his later letter exhibited. He was accordingly 
ordered to attend at the Bar of the House on the 
24th of March, at twelve o'clock, there to receive a 
reprimand from the chair. Upon ClarksOn's attend- 
ance the reprimand was administered, and it was 
then resolved that he be permitted to join the 
Southern army, in accordance with his request. 

The yeas and nays were demanded by Mr. Jay, 
and the vote of censure stood as follows : 



New Hampshire, 


Mr. Whipple, 


Ay. 


Ay. 


Massachusetts, 


Mr. J. Adams, 


Ay. 






Mr. Gerry, 


Ay. 






Mr. Lovell, 


Ay. 






Mr. Holten, 


Ay. 


Ay. 


Rhode Island, 


Mr. Ellery, 


No. 


No. 


Connecticut, 


Mr. Dyer, 


Ay. 






Mr. Root, 


Ay. 


Ay. 


New York, 


Mr. Jay, 


No. 






Mr. Duane, 


Ay. 






Mr. G. Morris, 


Ay. 






Mr. Lewis, 


Ay. 


Ay. 


New Jersey, 


Mr. Frelinghuysen, 


Ay. 






Mr. Fell, 


Ay. 


Ay. 
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Pennsylvania, 


Mr. Armstrong, 


At. 

* 






Mr. Shippea. 


At. 


, 




Mr. Muhlenberg* 


At. 


I 




Mr. MX?Iene, 


At. 

* 


At. 


Delaware, 


Mr. Tan Dyke. 

• 


At. 


At. 


Maryland. 

• 


Mr. Plater, 


At. 


; 

1 




Mr. Carmichael, 


At. 






Mr. Henry. 


At. 

• 


Av. 

• 


Yirsriuia. 


Mr. T. Addams. 


At. 


i 




Mr. F. L. Lee. 


Xo. 






Mr. M. Smith. 


At. 






Mr. R a Lee. 


Xa 




j 


Mr. Griffin. 


Xo. 






Mr. Nelson, 


At. 

* 


Divided. 


North Carolina. 


Mr. Peni^ 


At. 






Mr. Hill. 


No. 






Mr. Burke. 


Xo. 


No. 


South Carolina. 


Mr. Laurens. 


At. 






Mr. Drayton. 


At. 


At. 

• 


Georgia. 


Mr. Lan^worthv. 

— • 


Xo, 


No. 



When the intelligence reached Mr. Read, the 
President of the Council of State of Pennsylvania, 
that it was the purpose of Major Clarkson to depart 
immediately for the South, he wrote at once to 
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Congress, to remonstrate against permission to leave 
the city being given to either of the late aids of 
General Arnold, since both would be material wit- 
nesses in the case then pending against the latter. 
A similar remonstrance was sent to Washington. 
But provided, in the meantime, with the following 
introduction to General Lincoln, from Mr. Jay, 
Clarkson had already set out on his journey : 

" Philadelphia, April 2d, 1779. 
"Sir:— 

"Although I have not the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with you, yet I am so well informed of 
your character as to believe you will always be 
happy in leading a young soldier to glory, and to 
afford him that countenance and protection which 
a brave and generous youth seldom fails to invite. 

" Permit me, therefore, to recommend to you 

Major Clarkson, who is now going to place himself 

under your command, and be assured that you will 

confer an obligation on me by becoming his friend, 

as well as his General. 

" I am, sir, with great respect and esteem, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" John Jay. 
" Major General Lincoln." 
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At this time Major-General Benjamin Lincoln had 
been in command at the South for a period of six 
months. He was amiable and frank in disposition, 
courteous in manner, and conspicuous for steadiness 
of purpose, fortitude, discretion, and strict integrity. 
He lacked the dash, the fertility of resource and the 
brilliancy of execution so characteristic of Arnold. 
In personal courage the two were equal, each leading 
his troops to the assault in person — Arnold, with a 
reckless daring that carried everything before it — 
Lincoln, with every precaution, and sacrificing as 
little life as possible. The former was, in his early 
career, by far the more popular, while the latter, by 
his steady, unflinching patriotism, retained under the 
most severe military reverses the respect and confi- 
dence of Washington, of Congress, and of the people. 

The winter of 1778-9 had been passed by Lincoln 
and his army at Perrysburg, about thirty miles above 
Savannah. This city was in the possession of the 
British, and between it and the American position, 
but on the other side of the river, the main strength 
of the enemy was collected. There had been some 
skirmishing, but the only engagement of any import- 
ance had resulted in the defeat of the American 
General Ashe. 
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In the ensuing spring, leaving Moultrie in com- 
mand of a thousand men, Lincoln marched towards 
Augusta. Taking advantage of the movement, the 
British General Prevost made a rapid incursion into 
South Carolina, and appeared suddenly before 
Charleston, which he summoned to surrender on the 
12th of May; but upon hearing of the approach of 
Lincoln, he immediately broke up his camp and 
hurriedly returned towards Savannah, by way of the 
islands. To protect his retreat from the Americans, 
and to keep up a menace against Charleston, he 
posted Maitland, with the flower of his army, at 
Stono-Ferry. Lincoln, having thus relieved the 
principal city of his department, was anxious to 
attack the enemy before they could effect their 
escape, but, for want of proper support from those 
intrusted with the defence of Charleston and in 
command of its garrison, his arrival at Stono-Ferry 
was delayed until the 4th of June. Though the 
exact date has not been ascertained, it is probable 
that it was at this time that Major Clarkson, with his 
letter from Mr. Jay, then President of the Congress, 
arrived in camp. 

On the morning of the 20th of June, under the 
immediate command of General Lincoln, a gallant 
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attempt was made to storm the British position, but 
without success, the failure being in great measure 
owing to the tardiness of the militia under General 
Moultrie in executing a movement of which he was 
to have the direction. On the following day Lincoln 
sent a letter from headquarters to Mr. Jay, in which 
occurs this paragraph : 

" Major Clarkson is of my family. I am happy in 
showing him every mark of respect. He is entitled 
to it from Your Excellency's recommendation, as 
well as for his own worth." 



The repulse at Stono-Ferry closed the campaign at 
the South, the heat of the weather making all further 
operations in the field impracticable. The only 
notice of Clarkson which appears during the summer 
months is in this brief dispatch of his General : 

" Charleston, July 14th, '79. 
" Dear Sir : 

" The cartel cannot go until Friday or Saturday. 
You will let Cap. Knowles and the other gentlemen 
know it. If the sailors are on board the pilot-boat, 
they must return to the prison-ship. 
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" I will explain the cause of the delay when I see 
you. 

"I am, dear sir, 

"Your humble servant, 

" B. Lincoln. 
" Major Clarkson." 

During Clarkson's absence in South Carolina an 
unfounded rumor was circulated at the North that 
he had been engaged in a duel with Major-General 
Charles Lee, and that the meeting had taken place 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. No basis was 
ever assigned for this rumor, but it probably gained 
currency from Clarkson's well-known position of 
antagonism towards both Mr. Thomas Paine and the 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania. Clarkson was 
subjected by these circumstances to great newspaper 
notoriety. In Rivington's New York Royal Gazette, 
of the 2d of October, 1779, the subject is referred to 
in these words: 



" By letters from Philadelphia we are informed 
that a duel has been fought between Matthew Clark- 
son, son of Mr. David Clarkson, of Flatbush, Aid-de- 
camp to General Arnold, and Major-General Charles 
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Lee, which terminated in a I»all being lodged in the 
General's thi<?h, hut it is not thought to be danger- 
ous. We have not vet learnt the occasion of the 
affair." 



It appears that no contradiction of the rumor was 
thought necessary either by the alleged principals or 
their friends. It was a sufficient refutation that the 
so-called combatants were divided bv many hundreds 
of miles. 

The alliance with France, which had been con- 
summated in the preceding year, was the occasion of 
much hope, and gave direction to the autumn 
campaign in the South. Admiral D'Estaing, leaving 
the West Indies with a large fleet and a well 
appointed army, arrived about the 1st of September 
off the coast of Georgia. It was the 15th of the 
month, however, before he was able to effect a land- 
ing. General Lincoln, in the meanwhile, had made 
every arrangement to co-operate with the French, 
but his force, alone, being totally inadequate to 
meet the enemy, he was obliged to advance with 
extreme caution. At length Count Pulaski came up 
with the American light-horse, and Savannah was 
at once summoned to surrender; but, upon the 
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arrival of Maitland with a detachment from Beaufort, 
Prevost determined to test the endurance of the 
Allies. On the 17th the advance towards the town 
began. The French, numbering over three thousand 
men, and the Americans not more than twenty-five 
hundred, occupied contiguous camps, the best of 
feeling prevailing between them. From the 17th of 
September till the 3d of October the contending 
armies worked with unremitting ardor on their 
respective fortifications. At midnight of the 3d the 
bombardment began, and by daylight of the 4th a 
terrible fire was opened on the city by thirty-seven 
pieces of heavy artillery, nine mortars and sixteen 
cannon, from the water batteries. Had this plan of 
attack been maintained, doubtless the surrender of 
Savannah would have been but a matter of time ; 
but, unfortunately, at this critical juncture Admiral 
D'Estaing declined longer to expose the French 
Wevst Indies, by the absence of his fleet, to the 
enemy, and at his suggestion it was determined to 
attack the British works by storm. Major Clarkson 
has furnished the following account of this brilliant 
effort, in which he took part : 

"The cannonade and bombardment of the town of 
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Savannah, though many buildings therein were burnt 
and destroyed, not producing the desired effect, and 
the Count D'Estaing being unable, for certain 
important reasons, to stay long enough to finish the 
siege by regular approaches, came to the resolution, 
in concert with General Lincoln, to make a vigorous 
assault on the town. In furtherance of this plan the 
allied Army, consisting of about thirty-two hundred 
French and twenty-four hundred Americans, were 
formed into two columns, two detachments to make 
two feints at certain places fixed on, and a corps of 
reserve. The remainder were stationed as guards to 
the artillery, baggage, etc. This disposition being 
made, on Saturday morning, the 9th of October, just 
at the dawn of day, the two columns destined for the 
assault advanced in the most gallant manner — the 
right, consisting of about two thousand French, led 
by the intrepid Count D'Estaing, and the left, 
composed of about twelve hundred Americans, 
commanded by the brave Lincoln. The design was 
to force their way into the town, if possible, without" 
firing a gun, there to form and commence their 
future operations. The garrison, amounting to 
twenty-six hundred men (including Col. Maitland's 
detachment, which escaped from Beaufort and had 
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thrown themselves into the town), was too well 
prepared to receive them, being completely envi- 
roned by strong redoubts and abattis. A most 
tremendous discharge of artillery and musketry now 
began from the enemy's works on the advancing 
columns, notwithstanding which they marched for- 
ward with the greatest rapidity and resolution, and 
part of them entered the abattis. After an arduous 
and bloody conflict of an hour and six minutes, 
during which the Count D'Estaing was wounded 
slightly in his leg and arm, General Pulaski mor- 
tally, Majors Motte and Wise, of Carolina, killed, 
with several officers of both columns and about nine 
hundred privates killed or wounded — this little 
army, this noble band of brothers, were forced to 
abandon their hardy enterprise and retire to their 
works, one hundred and fifty yards distant, which 
they did with a regularity that would have done 
honor to the best troops of Prussia — the enemy 
making but a very feeble pursuit. After remaining ' 
four days before the town, the enemy not daring to 
make an attack, the generals thought it prudent to 
abandon the siege/' 

The patriot army were at once withdrawn to 
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Perrysburg, and General Lincoln, returning to 
Charleston, dispatched immediately two messen- 
gers, one by land, to carry the news of the disaster 
to Congress, then sitting at Philadelphia; the other 
by sea, on the same errand, to General Washington, 
at West Point. Major Clarkson was intrusted with 
the former mission; the latter was committed to 
Lieut.-Col. John Laurens. In his letter to the 
President of Congress, dated October 22, 1779, 
Lincoln, after recounting the history of the siege 
of Savannah, the assault, the repulse, and the 
withdrawal of the allied forces, concluded with 
this paragraph : 

" Major Clarkson will have the honor of delivering 
this. From his attention and assiduity in service, he 
has had an opportunity of remarking each particular. 
This his merit has improved, and enables him to 
give Congress every satisfactory information. To 
him I beg leave to refer them for a minute detail." 

Clarkson had the good fortune to distance his 
competitor, not only reaching Philadelphia, but, at 
the request of Congress, continuing his journey to 
West Point, where he arrived in time to be the 
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first to acquaint Washington with the reverse 
which the American arms had sustained at the 
South. A summary has been preserved of this 
ride on horseback, over rough and nearly unbroken 
roads, and through a sparsely settled section of the 
country. 

"On Sunday, October 24th, 1779, left Charleston, 
and rode fifty-five miles, to Georgetown, crossing 
the Santee. 

" On Monday, left one of my horses with Mr. 
Mark Huggins, to be delivered to the Quartermas- 
ter at Georgetown or Charleston, and rode forty 
miles, to Mr. Holmes's. 

" On Tuesday, twenty-three miles, to Mr. Spear's. 

"On Wednesday, fifty miles to Wilmington, in 
North Carolina. 

" On Thursday, received a horse from the Quar- 
termaster, and rode thirty-nine miles, to Mr. Allen's. 

" On Friday, forty-seven miles, to Dobbe's Court- 
house. 

" On Saturday, fifty-one miles, to Mr. Mace's. 

" On Sunday, thirty-five miles, to Halifax. 

" On Monday, received a horse from the Quarter- 
master, and left one with him; rode twenty-eight 

8 
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miles, crossing the Roanoke to Hicksford, in Vir- 
ginia. 

" On Tuesday, forty-five miles, to Petersburg. 

"On Wednesday, received two horses from the 
Quartermaster, and left two with him, and rode 
twenty-five miles, to Manchester. 

" On Thursday, crossed the James River to Rich- 
mond, and rode forty-seven miles, to Bowling Green. 

"On Friday, rode forty-six miles, crossing the 
Potomac, and arriving at Port Tobacco, in Maryland. 

"On Saturday, rode forty-one miles, to Queen 
Anne. 

" On Sunday, rode thirty-six miles, to Baltimore. 

" On Monday, received two horses from the Quar- 
termaster, and left two with him. One of my horses 
I left with Mr. Stevensen, thirteen miles from Balti- 
more, to be returned to the Quartermaster there, and 
rode thirty-eight miles, to the Susquehanna River. 

" On Tuesday, rode fifty-one miles, to Chester, in 
Pennsylvania, and on the following day, 

" Wednesday, November the 10th, rode seventeen 
miles, arriving at Philadelphia." 

The day following the delivery of the dispatches 
to Congress, he started for West Point, arriving 
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there on the 15th. Here he remained one day, 
reaching Philadelphia again on the 21st, having 
travelled in the saddle a distance of nearly one 
thousand miles, the first seven hundred and four- 
teen of which were performed in seventeen con- 
secutive days. 

In a letter written at Baltimore, and published in 
The New York Journal, November 29th, 1779, the 
following reference is made to this journey : 

"On Sunday morning last, Major Clarkson, of 
New York, a gentleman who served at Saratoga 
with great reputation as an aid to Major-General 
Arnold, and who has acted in the same station 
during the present campaign to the southward, 
under Major-General Lincoln, arrived in town from 
the banks of the Savannah, but last from Charleston, 
in fifteen days, with dispatches from Major-General 
Lincoln, to the Honorable Congress at Philadelphia, 
for which post he set off yesterday morning. These 
dispatches contain the particulars of an unsuccessful 
assault on the town of Savannah, and the subsequent 
retreat of the allied army from before that place, 
which will, no doubt, in due time be communi- 
cated to the public." 
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Early in January, after an absence of nearly two 
months and a half, Clarkson again arrived at Charles- 
ton. He was accompanied on his way South by his 
fellow-messenger, Lieut.-Col. John Laurens, son of a 
former President of Congress. They were the 
bearers of important papers, and were just in time 
to join an expedition fitting out under the direction 
of Commodore Whipple, who was in command of 
the naval force in Charleston Bay. The object was 
to make a reconnoissance along the coast, and the 
vessels engaged for this service were the frigates 
"Providence" and "Ranger" and the tender "Eagle." 
A cruise of three days off Tybee was not altogether 
uneventful, and when the fleet returned to the bar 
the Commodore wrote to General Lincoln as follows : 

"I congratulate you on the success of our two 
ships and pilot-boat in the capture of the sloops 
"Henry" and "Swift;" also a number of British 
troops, which I now send in the " Eagle" pilot-boat. 
Major Clarkson will give you such information in 
respect to the enemy as we have collected from the 
prisoners." 

It had long been the cherished design of the 
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British General to undertake the conquest of South 
Carolina. Frequently thwarted in this purpose, he 
at length availed himself of a favorable opportu- 
nity, and set sail from Sandy Hook on the day 
after Christmas, with between eight and nine thou- 
sand men, in a powerful fleet, commanded by 
Arbuthnot, an old and inefficient Admiral, resolved 
upon the reduction of Charleston. The destination 
of the expedition could not well be kept concealed, 
and intelligence of its departure was immediately 
communicated by express to General Lincoln. The 
winter was unusually severe, and many of the 
transports were scattered by storms, while some 
foundered. The vessels which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, might have made the voyage in ten 
days, did not arrive off Tybee until the 30th of 
January. Clarkson, writing to General Arnold, 
says: "The fleet which sailed from New York in 

December are certainly arriving and arrived at 

* 

Savannah, their force uncertain, but very large." 

Charleston was but little prepared for defence. 
By the repulse in Georgia Lincoln's army had 
become so much reduced in number that his whole 
effective force was less than two thousand men. If 
Sir Henry Clinton had advanced upon the city 
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immediately after landing, it would have surrendered 
within a week; but his movements were always 
marked with extreme caution, and of this delay the 
Americans took advantage. As soon as the fleet 
appeared off the Savannah, messengers were sent to 
the neighboring States to invoke their assistance, and 
to promote this object the following letter was 
addressed to Clarkson : 



" Charleston, Jan. 30th, 1780. 
"Dear Sir: 

" You will please to-morrow morning to take a 
letter to Gov. Caswell, and proceed as soon as may be 
to Kingston, where probably you will find him. You 
will please, after delivering the letter, to give him 
the most impartial state of matters here and of the 
enemy's force in Georgia, and if he should desire it, 
you will wait on the Assembly. 

" As your services will be needed here, you 
will return as soon as possible. You will forward 
the letters to the officers commanding the troops 
ordered to this place, and write such other letters 
as you may find necessary to forward the troops 
with dispatch. 

" You will not fail to represent to the Governor of 
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North Carolina the absolute necessity of the exertion 
of that State for the salvation of this. 

"I am, dear sir, 

" Yours, adieu, 

" B. Lincoln. 
"Major Clarkson." 

In the annexed memorandum is preserved Clark- 
son's account of this mission : 



" I proceeded the next day, January 31st, on my 
journey, and being informed that Gov. Caswell was 
then at New Berne, in North Carolina, I went imme- 
diately to that place. Upon ray arrival there I was 
informed that he was expected the next day. When 
he arrived in the morning, my lodgings being in the 
same house with the Governor, I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of conversing with him on the subject of my 
mission, in which I received the fullest assurance of 
every assistance being given us that lay in his power. 
Every exertion was made by the Governor for col- 
lecting the members of the Assembly together to 
form a House. In this expectation, and at his 
request, I remained in New Berne three or four 
days, but upon his informing me that any longer 
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delay would be needless, as he did not think he 
should be able to collect the members together, I 
returned, after receiving the same assurances as 
before. I wrote to General Woodford and General 
Scott, urging the necessity of their utmost exertions 
to reach Charleston as soon as possible, and 
delivered a verbal message to General Hogan to 
the like purpose." 

On the 11th of February, Clinton's troops were 
landed on the islands, about thirty miles below the 
city. Charleston has been described as like the 
country, flat and low. On three sides it lay upon 
the water, and, for its complete investment, an 
enemy who commanded the sea needed only to 
occupy the neck between the Cooper and Ashley 
Rivers. It had neither citadel, nor fort, nor ram- 
parts, nor stone, nor materials for building anything 
more than field-works of loose sand, kept together 
by boards and logs. No experienced engineer re- 
garded the place tenable, and but for the tardy 
plans of the British, or perhaps the entreaty of its 
inhabitants, Lincoln would have evacuated the town. 
It was towards the close of March, nearly fifty days 
after they had effected a landing, before the invaders 
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crossed the Ashley. The great disparity of numbers 
did not permit of any determined opposition to this 
advance. Skirmishes, however, were not infrequent, 
and in one of these, Major Hyne, who was serving 
in " a handsome battalion of infantry," under com- 
mand of Col. Laurens, the Hotspur of the South, 
was so severely wounded as to unfit him for further 
duty. Clarkson succeeded to his position, remain- 
ing with the battalion, with little interruption, until 
the end of the siege. At one time he went up the 
Cooper River, in the frigate " Ranger," to examine 
the condition of some batteries newly erected by 
the enemy on Hempstead Hill. The works were 
found enclosed, and a shot received in the bow of 
the frigate compelled her to return. 

The British appeared before the lines early in 
April. On the 10th, the first parallel being finished, 
Clinton and Arbuthnot summoned the city to surren- 
der. " Sixty days have passed," was Lincoln's reply, 
" since it was known that your intentions against 
this town were hostile, in which time has been 
offered to abandon it, but duty and inclination point 
to the propriety of supporting it to the last extrem- 
ity." Up to this date, only three hundred of the five 
hundred volunteers which had been promised from 
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North Carolina, had arrived, and a message was 
received that in all only three hundred more could 
be expected. The bombardment already begun was 
continued with great fury. Lempriere's Point, where 
Clarkson had been serving with the light infantry, 
was at length abandoned, owing to its exposed posi- 
tion ; Fort Moultrie surrendered without firing a 
gun, and the investiture of Charleston was com- 
plete. A council of war was now called by Lincoln, 
and the question was submitted, " whether further 
opposition ought to be made under our present 
circumstances." Among the officers who opposed 
a surrender, were Colonels Pinckney and Laurens, 
and Majors Clarkson and Baylies; but the greater 
part of the council advised a capitulation. The 
terms offered by the Americans, however, were 
deemed totally inadmissible, and were positively 
rejected, and it was announced that hostilities 
would recommence at eight o'clock in the evening 
of the 9th of May. That was a terrible night for 
Charleston. "After receiving the letter of Sir 
Henry Clinton," says Moultrie, "we remained near 
an hour silent, all calm and ready, each waiting 
for the other to begin. At leYigth we fired the 
first gun, and immediately followed a tremendous 
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cannonade, and the mortars, from both sides, threw 
out an immense number of shells. It was a glorious 
sight to see them, like meteors, crossing each other 
and bursting in the air ; it appeared as if the stars 
were tumbling down. The fire was incessant almost 
the whole night, cannon balls whizzing and shells 
hissing continually among us, ammunition chests 
and temporary magazines blowing up, great guns 
bursting, and wounded men groaning along the 
lines. It was our last great effort, but it availed 
us nothing." On the 12th of May a capitulation 
was signed, and Lincoln and his army, with a large 
number of citizens, became prisoners of war. By 
the conditions of surrender the officers were allowed 
to retain their side arms, and their baggage was per- 
mitted to go unsearched. On the 22d of June, in 
company with General Lincoln and suite, Clarkson, 
it is supposed, arrived at Chester, in the ship 
" Friendship," and at once proceeded to Philadelphia, 
where he continued to reside for nearly eight months, 
or until February, 1781. He was constrained by his 
parole to remain within the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the effect which this captivity produced upon 
his mind may best be seen in the outburst of indig- 
nation in which he dashed off the following letter : 
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"Philadelphia, July 17th, 1780. 
"My Dear General: — 

" Your favor from headquarters of the 6th inst. is 
just received. The very disagreeable intelligence 
which it contained had already been reported to me. 
I shall endeavor, however, to make myself as easy in 
my present situation as the stings of captivity will 
permit; but in this, as yet, I have not made any 
progress. 

"It gives me infinite pleasure to find that your 
exchange is admissible. I wish it may soon take 
place. To see you in the field again, my dear sir, is 
my most ardent desire. 

"Two or three days since I fell in company with 
a certain Governor, now a Delegate in Congress. 
There were a number of the members of that body 
present, and several other gentlemen. Upon my 
entering the room this exalted scoundrel took the 
liberty, immediately, of introducing the subject of 
Charleston, in sport, of which he gave himself great 
liberty. I had just then received Jackson's letter, 
which informed me that our exchange was inad- 
missible. You may suppose that my mind was not 
then in a situation to bear much. I did not suffer 
the Governor to proceed any considerable length 
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before I interrupted him in such a manner that he 
thought proper to drop the subject, to the no small 
diversion of the company, by whom and the rest 
of Philadelphia I have the pleasure of seeing him 
universally despised. This is the only rascal that 
has dared even to lisp anything improper, and I'll 
engage he never will again. 

" I am much obliged to you for your kind invita- 
tion to visit you in Massachusetts. 

" God bless you, my dear sir, and believe me, with 
the greatest friendship, 

"Yours, affectionately, 

"M. Clarkson. 
" Major-General Lincoln. 

"N. B. Be pleased to remember me to my 
friends, Jackson, Baylies, Rice, and to your son." 

Nothing has been ascertained of Major Clarkson's 
older brother, David, who, as previously remarked, 
served in the battle of Long Island as a captain in a 
volunteer company, until he is addressed at Maple- 
town in the following letter from his father, who had 
some time before returned from Jersey to his house 
at Flatbush: 
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" Flatbush, July 26, 1780. 
"Dear David: 

"I wish it was in my power to obtain Matthew 
his parole for Jersey. The only and best advice 
I can give you or him to effect it, is to apply 
to Mr. Boudinot, formerly Commissary, to get 
him to beg the favor of Commissary Loring to 
alter it. 

"It is not in my power to express the pleasure 
and satisfaction I should enjoy in seeing both him 
and you ; but how to effect it I know not, as I can- 
not get permission to go out and return. 

. " How earnestly do I wish that kind Providence 
would put an end to this destructive and unnatural 
war, that we may have that greatest of all pleasures, 
of enjoying the society of our friends and rela- 
tions. 

"David Clarkson. 
"Mr. David Clarkson, 

" Mapletown, New Jersey." 

Still anxious for greater liberty than his parole 
permitted, and desirous to rejoin his General, the 
young officer now addressed himself to Sir Henry 
Clinton : 
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"Philadelphia, July 28, 1780. 
" Sir :— 

"As the Commissioner of Prisoners informs me 
that no exchange will soon take place, I am to 
entreat of Your Excellency the enlargement of my 
parole, which at present confines me to Pennsyl- 
vania. Gen. Lincoln, to whom I was an Aid-de- 
camp, is in New England. It is his wish and mine 
that I may be with him, and as no ill consequence 
can follow to the arms of His Britannic Majesty, I 
have a confidence in Your Excellency's indulgence 
that the general parole usually given to prisoners in 
my situation may be extended to me; and if this 
should appear inexpedient, that at least the limit of 
my confinement may be the same as my General's. 

" I shall trespass no longer on Your Excellency's 
patience, except to assure you that I should not have 
taken the liberty to make this request had I sup- 
posed it would be in the least disagreeable to you, 
and that I am with all possible respect, 

" Your Excellency's 

" Most obedient and humble serv't, 

"M. Clarkson, Major. 
" His Excellency, 

" Sir Henry Clinton, 

"Etc., Etc., Etc." 
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We have not ascertained whether this request 
was granted by Clinton. 

A few days later, in a letter to Lincoln, from Phil- 
adelphia, Clarkson says: 

" While I remain a prisoner, this gay metropolis 
hardly offers me one pleasure. Good heavens ! what 
would I not give to be exchanged. My life I would 
freely offer at the close of the campaign. But I will 
not trouble you with my feelings, as I know yours 
are sufficiently acute. I feel for you, my friend; I 
feel for my country that loses your services." 

For three years Clarkson had acted as Aid-de- 
camp, with no other rank than that which the 
position conferred. The certificate bestowing upon 
him the office was dated the 18th of July, 1777. 
On the 19th of March, 1779, another certificate was 
issued in place of the former, signed by John Jay, 
President of Congress, and the commission as Major 
is dated the 14th of August, 1780, and reads as 
follows : 

"The United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, to Matthew Clarkson, Esquire, Greeting: 
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We, reposing especial trust and confidence in your 

patriotism, valor, conduct and fidelity, do by these 

presents constitute and appoint you to be a Major 

in the army of the United States, to take rank as 

such from the 18th day of July, 1777. You are 

therefore carefully and diligently to discharge the 

duty of a Major, by doing and performing all manner 

of things thereunto belonging; and we do strictly 

charge and require all officers and soldiers under 

your command to be obedient to your orders as 

Major, and you are to observe and follow such orders 

and directions, from time to time, as you shall 

receive from this, or a future Congress of the 

United States, or Committee of Congress for that 

purpose appointed, a Committee of the States, or 

Commander-in-chief for the time being of the army 

of the United States, or any other your superior 

officer, according to the rules and discipline of war, 

in the pursuance of the trust reposed in you. This 

commission to continue in force until revoked by 

this or a future Congress before mentioned, or a 

Committee of the States. 

"Witness, His Excellency, Samuel Huntington, 
Esquire, President of the Congress of the United 
States of America, at Philadelphia, the 14th day of 



10 
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August, 1780, and in the fifth year of our inde- 
pendence. 

"Sam. Huntington. 
" Entered in the War-office 

" and examined by the Board. 
"Attest, P. Scull, 
" Secretary of the Board of War." 

The most prominent event of the year 1780 was 
the treason of Arnold, which had appalled the world. 
He had fought nobly for freedom from the beginning 
of the war ; his soldierly qualities had made him a 
favorite with the people, and he was everywhere 
known as the warm friend of Washington. With a 
high appreciation of his abilities, and never for 
a moment doubting his integrity, Clarkson was ever 
ready to defend him from the machinations of his 
enemies, and in his old age was accustomed to say, 
" At Stillwater I was much attached to Arnold.'' At 

« 

length Arnold's vanity and ambition got the better of 
his judgment. He indulged in extravagant living, 
became involved in pecuniary troubles, and the 
sequel is well known. Found guilty of two of the 
minor of the eight charges which, as before stated, 
had been preferred against him, he was reprimanded 
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by the Commander-in-chief in a manner marked 
with the greatest forbearance. The wound, how- 
ever, was too deep for the mortified pride of 
the General; his resentment was profound and 
unforgiving. Smarting under the disgrace of the 
sentence, he listened with complacency to overtures 
from the British for the betrayal of the fortress 
committed to his charge, and when his crime had 
been committed, "panic stricken," as Irving 
writes, "he sped his caitiff flight through the 
Highlands, infamy howling in his rear, arrest 
threatening him in the advance — a fugitive past 
the posts which he had recently commanded — 
shrinking at the sight of that flag which hitherto 
it had been his glory to defend. Alas ! how 
changed from the Arnold who but two years pre- 
viously, when repulsed, wounded and crippled, 
before the walls of Quebec, could yet write proudly 
from a shattered camp : i I am in the way of my 
duty, and I know no fear. 7 " 

A few months after his treachery Arnold landed 
with an army in Virginia, " to strike a blow," as he 
boastingly proclaimed, " which would shake the con- 
tinent." In furtherance of this design he ascended 
the James and burnt the capitol of the State, 
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falling back to Portsmouth, where he proceeded 
to fortify his position. La Fayette and Steuben 
were at once ordered to intercept the renegade's 
escape, and the French Admiral at Newport was 
requested to set sail as speedily as possible, in 
order to close the mouth of the Chesapeake with 
his fleet. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Clarkson 
arrived in Boston, in the latter part of February. 
Together with his fellow-prisoners, Laurens and 
Baylies and others, his exchange had been effected 
late in the previous autumn, and now, on his way 
from Boston to Newport, he intermits his journey 
to visit General Lincoln. From Taunton he writes 
to Baylies as follows: 

" Taunton, Thursday eve., 
March 1st, 1781. 
" My dear Baylies : — 

"I intended doing myself the pleasure of remain- 
ing this evening with you at your father's, but was 
obliged to stop here, my portmanteau horse being 
very much fatigued. 

"I left Boston this morning. Our old General 
will be with you next Sunday evening, when he 
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expects you will be in readiness to accompany 
him to Newport, for which place I am now on 
my way. 

" God bless you, my dear fellow, and believe 
me, with every sentiment which friendship can 
inspire, 

" Yours sincerely, 

"M. Clarkson. 
" Major H. Baylies, 

"Near Taunton." 



On his arrival at Newport he presented a letter 
from General Lincoln to Count Rochambeau, in 
command of the French troops, in which occurs 
the following sentence : 

" Major Clarkson, one of my Aids, will have the 
honor of delivering this. His zeal and abilities 
entitle him to confidence, and my regards for him 
induce me to wish, if there should be any opening 
for his services, that he might have the honor of 
accompanying the expedition." 

In acknowledgment, probably, of this request, the 
Major was assigned to the "Jason," a frigate of 
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sixty-four guns, commanded by De La Clocheterie. 
Seven other vessels were included in the fleet, and 
all stood out to sea, with a fair wind, about sunset 
on the 8th of March, bound for the Chesapeake, and 
closely followed by the heavier armament of the 
British squadron. On the morning of the 16th, as 
they were passing the capes of Virginia, the two 
fleets for the first time came in sight of each other. 
The British van pushing forward, the contest began, 
and was carried on with vigor for nearly two hours — 
"Le Conquerant" and "L'Ardent" bearing the brunt 
of the battle, though all the French vessels were 
engaged. The enemy's ships were roughly handled, 
and some of them seriously crippled, but the centre 
advancing to the support of the van, the French ran 
off a little to leeward, and, neither party offering 
to renew the combat, the day passed without any 
further incident. The object of the expedition 
being defeated by the presence of the English 
squadron, the French Admiral returned with his 
fleet to Newport. 

On his arrival, Clarkson proceeded to Boston, 
where he again met Lincoln, and was intrusted with 
a letter from him to Washington, then at New 
Windsor, just above the Highlands of the Hudson, 
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and within a few miles of West Point. The letter 
contained this paragraph: 

" I have sent Major Clarkson with this that he 
may, viva voce, give Your Excellency a particular 
statement of matters here and the general senti- 
ment of the people, and relate a matter which I 
dare not commit to writing. 

"April 13th, 1781." 

It is not known to what subject this correspond- 
ence referred. Lincoln thought it of sufficient 
importance, however, to write for further informa- 
tion respecting it. 

"Boston, May 3d, 1781. 
" My Dear Clarkson : 

"I have not had the pleasure of one line from you 
since you left Boston. I am confident you have writ- 
ten, and fear that your letters are lost. 

" General Knox has written fully on the subject 
you mentioned to him. His observations are kind 
and friendly, and I think his advice to you was 
right. 

"Pray write to me by every safe opportunity. 
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The moment I can hear where you are, I will 
communicate what news we have worth your hear- 
ing. I want to know the event of the matter you 
mentioned to the General. 

" I am, my dear sir, 
" Your affectionate friend and serv't, 

"B. Lincoln. 
" Major Clarkson." 

Intent on the capture of the city of New York, 
which, ever since the disastrous battle of Long 
Island, had remained in the hands of the enemy, 
the Commander-in-chief formed a junction with the 
French under Count Rochambeau, and conducted 
his forces along the east bank of the Hudson, to 
Dobb's Ferry. Lincoln had arrived from Boston, 
and was with the advance, and Clarkson had re- 
sumed his position on the staff. On the third of 
July a division of the British troops was encoun- 
tered, and a skirmish ensued ; but the appearance 
over the hills of a supporting column caused the 
enemy to retreat. For more than a month the allied 
army remained encamped between the Hudson and 
the Bronx. Awaiting the arrival of the French 
fleet, which was to co-operate in the reduction of 
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the city, reconnoissances were pushed as far as 
King's Bridge. News having been brought that 
De Grasse had sailed for the Chesapeake, and that 
Clinton had been re-enforced by nearly three thou- 
sand Hessians, all thoughts of further operations on 
the island were for the present abandoned, and it 
was resolved to march at once to the assistance of 
La Fayette, in Virginia. Lincoln was intrusted with 
the command, and the new campaign led to the 
crowning victory of the war. It is not necessary to 
repeat here so familiar a story as that of the siege 
of Yorktown. Clarkson participated with his Gen- 
eral in the trials and triumphs which attended this 
ever-memorable event, and after the surrender was 
the bearer of an invitation from General Washing- 
ton to Lord Cornwallis. 

On his way back from Yorktown, Clarkson wrote 
to his father from Philadelphia, December 6, 1781 : 

" Dr. Auchenleck, a British prisoner of war, will 
deliver you this letter. His deportment is that of a 
gentleman. An acquaintance together for some time 
will enable him to amuse you with many little anec- 
dotes respecting me. Permit me to recommend him 

to your attentions and civilities." 

ii 
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His time was now largely occupied as one of the 
judges in a court martial, of which Major-General 
the Baron Steuben was president, convened to try 
certain charges which had been preferred against 
Major-General Howe. Later, upon the promotion of 
General Lincoln to the War Department, Clarkson, 
now but twenty-four years of age, was chosen by 
him as his assistant. During the absence of the 
Secretary, Clarkson was intrusted, as the following 
letter shows, with all his responsible duties : 

" War Office, Jan, 24, 1782. 
Sir:— 

" I shall to-morrow morning leave this city, and 
expect to be absent seven or eight weeks, during 
which time you will pay particular attention to all 
the duties of the War Office, that nothing in your 
power to perform be neglected. 

" You will take my commission from Congress for 
your general guide, though there are many things 
which will probably come before you not folly ex- 
pressed there. If you should at any time be at a 
loss, I recommend you to take the advice of the 
Hon. Mr. Cornell. 

" You will forward, with the utmost dispatch, all 
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resolves of Congress, all orders and resolutions rela- 
tive to the military and land forces of the United 
States, to the Commander-in-chief, and to such 
others as ought to receive them. You will receive 
returns of all kinds, and have them properly 
arranged. 

" You will wait upon Mr. Morris, the Superinten- 
dent of Finance, with all such estimates as shall be 
necessary for the procuring stores, or the trans- 
porting of them, and request that he will afford the 
necessary supplies of money. You will give orders 
for all such stores as the Commander-in-chief, Gen- 
eral Greene, or General Knox, shall ask for. 

"You will write to me by every post, at least, 
and inclose all resolves of Congress, which shall 
have been passed the preceding week. 

" I am affectionately yours, 

"B. Lincoln. 
" Major Matthew Clarkson, 

11 Assistant Secretary at War." 

On withdrawing from the department, Clarkson 
applied for leave of absence, to enable him to make 
a tender of his services to the Marquis De Bouille, 
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Commander-in-chief of the combined armies of 
France and Spain in the West Indies. In this 
new field of voluntary labor, Clarkson found a com- 
panion in Lieut.-Col. William S. Smith. 1 " Perhaps 
no two persons," says Duer, " could have afforded 
a stronger contrast, in character and manners, than 
these two gentlemen. The one, Col. Smith, was as 
remarkable for his imposing military appearance and 
pompous bearing, as the other for his modest, un- 
assuming and amiable deportment. In the French 
camp, the oue probably would pass for much more 
than he was worth, while the other would not be 
estimated at half his value." Smith had already 
served with distinction on the staff of Washington, 
and, sharing his friend's enthusiasm in the cause of 
liberty as well as his apprehension of an inactive cam- 
paign at home, joins him in the following request : 

"Headquarters, June 24, 1782. 
" The undersigned, viewing with regret the situ- 
ation of their country with respect to the prospect 
of military operations the ensuing campaign — ren- 
dered more gloomy by the misfortunes of the Count 
De Grasse — are led to imagine that this season will 

iSee Vol. 1, p. 237. 
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be wasted in America with a degree of unavoidable 
inactivity, which not corresponding with the pro- 
fessional ideas of a soldier, they request that Your 
Excellency will permit them to join the combined 
armies in the West Indies, which, according to the 
received opinion, have, notwithstanding the unfor- 
tunate action with Admiral Rodney, formed a 
junction at Cape Francois, and are making vigor- 
ous exertions to proceed with the siege of Jamaica. 
This request, they flatter themselves, will meet with 
your approbation for the reason mentioned, aided by 
this principle, that, notwithstanding the favors re- 
ceived from our great ally, and the number of 
gentlemen who have freely offered their lives for 
the service of our country, very few, if any, of our 
countrymen have imitated their laudable example 
by returning the compliment. 

"The undersigned will consider themselves happy 
if their request meets with your approbation, not 
only by reason of their being the first that adopt 
this line of conduct, but that they may thereby be 
enabled to cancel in a small degree, at this period of 
apparent inactivity, the obligations they as Ameri- 
cans feel themselves under to the generous ally of 
their country. 
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"The undersigned have made every necessary 
arrangement for putting their plan in execution, 
provided they should be favored with your approving 
voice, and hope to be enabled to leave the Continent 
in the course of two or three weeks at furthest, 
and pursue the plan referred to with vigor and 
attention. 

" The particular situation and policy of our army 
rendering it difficult for gentlemen in our situation 
to obtain commands suitable to our rank, and urged 
by an activity to improve ourselves in the art of 
war, are strong reasons that may be connected with 
the preceding, and perhaps contribute towards ob- 
taining the indulgence requested. 

"W. S. Smith, Lt.-Col. 
"M. Clarkson, Major. 
"To His Excellency, 

"George Washington, Esquire, 

" Commander-in-chief." 

To this letter Washington replied as follows : 

"Headquarters, June 24th, 1782. 
" Gentlemen : 

"I have this moment received your application 
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to me, requesting liberty to join the combined 
armies in the West Indies, for this campaign. 

"I applaud, gentlemen, the noble and generous 
ardor displayed on this occasion, but having never 
taken upon me to grant leave of absence to officers 
in the American army without permission of Con- 
gress, your application shall be conveyed to that 
Hon. Body for their approbation. 

" If your desire should be gratified in obtaining 
the leave you ask, I most sincerely wish you every 
success your military genius and good intention 
demand, and that you may return again to your 
country, crowned with laurels, to enjoy the honor 
and satisfaction of your generous services. 
" I am, gentlemen, with esteem, 

"Your most obed't servant, 

"Geo. Washington. 
"To Lieut.-Col. Smith, 
"Major Clarkson." 

The request was presented to Congress, and 
was granted. 

Few officers in the American army, of the same 
rank, had been so often in the face of the enemy, 
and on such memorable occasions, as Clark son. 
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Beginning with the affair of Long Island, he took 
part in the skirmish with the Indians at Fort 
Edward, where he was wounded, the relief of Fort 
Stanwix, the first and second battles of Stillwater, 
the storming of Stono-Ferry, the assault on Sa- 
vannah, the siege of Charleston, the naval action 
off the capes of Virginia, the contests in West- 
chester, and the reduction of Yorktown and Glou- 
cester. As he had participated in two of the 
greatest reverses of the Americans — the defeat on 
Long Island and the fall of Charleston — so had 
he been engaged in two of our most brilliant 
achievements — the capitulations of General Bur- 
goyne and Lord Cornwallis. The following testi- 
monials are here inserted, as forming an appropriate 
close to his active career in the army : 

" State of New York, 

" June 24th, 1782. 
" Sir : 

" Major Clarkson, the bearer, will have the honor 
of presenting this letter to Your Excellency. 

" My certificate, of which this gentleman is pos- 
sessed, will be an evidence of his merit and services. 
" His wish to see foreign service and desire of 
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signalizing himself under Your Excellency's orders, 
has prompted him to make a tender of his ser- 
vices, as a volunteer, at the expected invasion of 
Jamaica. 

" He will repeat to you, sir, my ardent vows for 
your success, and the respect with which I have the 
honor to be 

" Your Excellency's 

" Most obed't and most humble serv't, 

" Geo. Washington. 
" Lieut. Gen. Marquis De Bouille." 

" Certificate. 
" Major Matthew Clarkson commenced his mili- 
tary services, as a volunteer, early in the present 
war. In the year 1777 he received a Majority in the 
Army of the United States, and was present at the 
surrender of Lieut.-General Burgoyne, at Saratoga, 
having been active in all the principal antecedent 
engagements which produced that event. In the 
year 1779 he was appointed Aid-de-camp to Major- 
General Lincoln, now Secretary at War, then com- 
manding officer in the Southern Department, and 
in that character served at the siege of Savannah. 

In 1780 he acted as Major in a corps of light infantry 

12 
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during the siege of Charleston. In 1781 he re- 
turned to his former situation as Aid-de-camp to 
Major-General Lincoln, and was present at the 
reduction of the British posts of York and Glou- 
cester, under the command of Lieut.-General Earl 
Cornwallis. Soon after this, when Major-General 
Lincoln became Secretary at War, he was appointed 
his assistant. In all which stations, from my own 
knowledge and the reports of the general officers 
under whose immediate orders he had served, I 
am authorized to declare that he has acquitted 
himself with great honor. 

" Given under my hand and seal, at the Head- 
quarters of the American Army, the twenty-fourth 
day of June, in the year 1782. 

" Geo. Washington. 
u By His Excellency's command, 

11 H. Baylies, Aid-de-camp." 

In addition to this certificate, Clarkson was also 
provided with testimonials from the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

" Testimonial. 
" Matthew Clarkson, Esquire, Major in the Army 
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of the United States, and Aid-de-camp to Major- 
General Lincoln, apprehending that the defensive 
measures of the British forces would render the cam- 
paign in America inactive, has solicited and obtained 
the permission of Congress to be absent on furlough 
and to join any of the combined troops of France 
and Spain, if invited thereto, until he should be 
recalled by order of Congress. 

" I have the honor, in justice to Major Clarkson's 
eminent services and military merit, to recommend 
him to the Commander-in-chief, and the general 
officers of the combined forces of France and 
Spain, as a gallant, enterprising, and most deserving 
officer. 

" To recite his different and distinguished services 
would induce a very considerable detail. They have 
procured for him the most honorable testimonials 
from the Commander-in-chief, and the warmest 
approbation of every officer with whom he has 
served. Yet justice prompts, and my personal ob- 
servation, while he acted immediately under my 
command, authorizes the declaration that his atten- 
tion, zeal and gallantry, were ever conspicuous and 
praiseworthy. 

"Done at the War Office, in Philadelphia, this 
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twenty-second day of July, 1782, and in the sixth 
year of our independence. 

"B. Lincoln, 

" Secretary at War." 

"Testimonial. 
" Major Matthew Clarkson having, with the 
approbation of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, and the Commander-in-chief of the 
American Army, determined to improve in foreign 
service the knowledge he has acquired in that 
of his country, I do hereby, on his application, 
with pleasure recommend him to the patronage 
and protection of the generals and commanders- 
in-chief of their Most Christian and Catholic 
Majesties' Armies in the West Indies and in other 
places to which his desire of signalizing himself 
may lead him. Referring to the ample certifi- 
cates he has received from the Commander-in- 
chief and the Secretary at War of his services 
and of his particular abilities in his profession, I 
content myself with observing that both receive 
additional weight from his general conduct, as far 
as it has passed under my observation, and from 
the degree of estimation in which he appears to 
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be held by all who are particularly acquainted with 
him. 

"Robert R. Livingston, 

" Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

■ 

"Philadelphia, July 18th, 1782." 

Later arrivals from the West Indies brought the 
intelligence that there was no prospect of the 
early resumption of offensive operations in that 
quarter, and the two officers, thus defeated in 
their object, reluctantly abandoned their chivalrous 
purpose at the instance of the War Department. 
On the first of November, 1783, Major Clarkson 
received the commission of Lieut.-Colonel by Brevet, 
and soon after the conclusion of peace retired from 
the army. 

After the surrender at Yorktown the greater part 
of the American forces engaged in that action re- 
turned to their former cantonment on the Hudson, 
to be ready for a movement against New York. 
In the meantime royal power had ceased forever in 
Georgia; Charleston had been evacuated, and on the 
anniversary of the eventful conflict at Lexington a 
general cessation of hostilities was proclaimed. 

In the spring of 1783, a few months before the 
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disbanding of the troops, many of the officers, desir- 
ous of perpetuating the memories of their campaigns, 
met at the Verplanck House, then the Headquarters 
of the Baron Steuben, south of Newburg and about 
two miles from Fishkill Ferry, and there formed an 
association which they named " The Society of the 
Cincinnati." Clarkson was enrolled as a member 
of this brotherhood within the first six months of 
its organization, and preserved his connection with 
it until his death. In the earlier years of his mem- 
bership he was frequently sent to represent the local 
association in the general council. "The chief 
objects of the society were," it is said, " to promote 
cordial friendship and indissoluble union among 
themselves ; to commemorate, by frequent re-unions, 
the great struggle they had just passed through; to 
use their best endeavors for the promotion of human 
liberty ; to cherish good feeling between the re- 
spective States, and to extend benevolent aid to 
those of the Society whose circumstances might 
require it. They formed a general society, and 
elected Washington its first President. They also 
made provision for the formation of auxiliary State 
societies. To perpetuate the association, it was 
provided in the constitution that the eldest male 
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descendant of an original member should be entitled 
to bear the order and enjoy the privileges of the 
Society." 

The order consists of a gold eagle, suspended 
by a deep blue ribbon, edged with white, em- 
blematic of the union of America and France. 
On the breast of the eagle is a medallion, with a 
device representing Cincinnatus in the foreground 
receiving three Roman Senators, who present him 
with a sword; on a field in the background his 
wife standing at the door of their cottage, with a 
plough and other implements of husbandry near at 
hand ; the whole encircled by the words, Omnia 
Iieliquit Servare BemjyMicam. On the reverse are 
a rising sun, a city with open gates, and vessels 
entering the port, and a figure of Fame crowning 
Cincinnatus with a wreath inscribed Virtutis Prcc- 
mium; below are joined hands supporting a heart, 
with the motto, Esto Perpetua; and around the 
whole the words, Societas Cincinnatorum Instituta 
A. D. 1783. 

The war was now entirely over. The British 
army had evacuated New York on the 25th of 
November, 1783, and the Lieut-Colonel, after an 
absence of seven years, returned to Flatbush, to a 
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home lately made desolate by the death of a devoted 
father. In this visit Matthew was probably accom- 
panied by hi 8 brother David, who had been residing 
in the Jerseys ; and now, after long separation, the 
family was again united. Matthew passed the next 
few months in quiet on the island. 

On Sunday, the 20th of June, 1784, Clarkson set 
sail from New York, in the " Cruger," for Bristol. 
While contemplating this tour he had offered, as one 
of the Regents of the State University, (an office to 
which he had been elected some time previously,) 
to present the claims of the institution in France 
and the Netherlands. The offer was readily ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the Board of Regents on 
the 4th of June. The Board furnished him the 
necessary testimonials, to aid him in his mission, 
and from General Hamilton he received the fol- 
lowing letter of introduction to the Marquis De 
Chastellux : 

"New York, June 14th, 1784. 
" Monsieur le Chevalier : 

" Col. Clarkson, who will have the honor of de- 
livering you this, being already known to you, I 
give him this letter more for the sake of renewing 
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to you the assurances of my attachment and esteem, 
than from a supposition that he will stand in need 
of any title to your attention. I will therefore only 
say of him that his excellent qualities cannot be 
known without interesting those to whom they are 
known, and that from a personal and warm regard 
for him I should be happy if anything I could say 
could be an additional motive for your countenance 
and civilities to him. 

"I speak of him in the light of a friend. As the 
messenger of science, he cannot fail to acquire the 
patronage of one of her favorite ministers. He 
combines, with the views of private satisfaction 
which a voyage to Europe cannot but afford, an 
undertaking for the benefit of a seminary of learn- 
ing lately instituted in this State. 

" Learning is the common concern of mankind; 
and why may not poor republicans, who can do 
little more than wish her well, send abroad to 
solicit the favor of her patrons and her friends? 
Her ambassador will tell you his errand. I leave it 
to your mistress to command, and to the trustees of 
the institution to ask, your interest in promoting his 
mission. 

" Permit me only to add that if there is anything 

13 
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in this country by which I can contribute to your 
satisfaction, nothing will make me happier, at all 
times, than that your commands may enable me 
to give you proof of the respectful and affectionate 
attachment with which I have the honor to be, 

" Monsieur le Chevalier, 
" Your most obedient and humble serv't, 

"Alexander Hamilton. 
" Monsieur le Chevalier De Chastellux." 

The following is a copy of one of the testimonials 
taken by Clarkson : 

" The Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, to all who shall see these presents, 
Greeting : 

Whereas, The University hath, by the ravages of 
the late war, sustained great loss and injury in their 
edifices and funds, and by the entire destruction of 
their libraries and philosophical apparatus ; and, 

Wliereas, This State, by being the principal seat 
of war, hath experienced an uncommon degree of 
calamity and devastation, whereby this University 
is deprived of those liberal aids from their country, 
without which it will be impracticable to re-estab- 
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lish an institution essential to the honor and 
happiness of every community ; and, 

Whereas, This University entertains the most 
lively impressions of gratitude for the great and 
generous exertions of His Most Christian Majesty, 
the friend of mankind, for the preservation of the 
liberties of the United States, as well as of the 
affectionate regard and support which the said 
United States have received from the French nation, 
in the progress of the late war, and are persuaded 
that the same benevolent dispositions continue to 
operate undiminished in their fullest extent; and, 

Wlicreas, This University, from an earnest desire 
to cultivate and promote the most cordial intercourse 
between the subjects of His Most Christian Majesty 
and the citizens of this State, have, as an effectual 
means thereto, already established a French pro- 
fessorate in the said University, and ordained that 
the French language shall in future be a necessary 
branch of education in all their colleges and sem- 
inaries of learning — an establishment which will 
involve the University in a very considerable addi- 
tional expense, for which no provision hath hitherto 
been made ; 

Therefore, Know ye, that, reposing especial con- 
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fidence in the zeal and integrity of Matthew Clark- 
son, Esquire, one of the Regents of the said 
University, and late a Lieut.-Colonel in the Army 
of the United States of America, we, the said 
Regents, have authorized and appointed, and by 
these presents do authorize and appoint him, the 
said Matthew Clarkson, to proceed to France to 
solicit and receive contributions for the use of the 
said University, hereby earnestly recommending 
him to the countenance and patronage of all the 
friends of mankind and literature, in the execution 
of the said mission. 

" In testimony whereof we have caused the seal 
of the said University to be hereunto affixed. 

"Witness, His Excellency, George Clinton, Es- 
quire, Chancellor of the said University, this twelfth 
day of June, in the eighth year of our independence 
of the said State, and in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-four. 

"Geo. Clinton. 
" Rob. Harper, Secretary." 

On Wednesday, the 21st of July, after a passage 
of thirty days, Clarkson arrived at Bristol, and on 
the 23d he reached London. Four days were spent 
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in the English metropolis, and the last day of the 
month found him in Paris. Nothing could have been 
more inopportune for the success of his mission 
than the time of his arrival in Paris. Those whom 
he most desired to see were out of the city, and of 
these, La Fayette had gone to America. The Prince 
De Beauveau spoke encouragingly of his mission, and 
promised to confer with the Marquis De Chastellux 
when they met. Both of these gentlemen were 
members of the Academy of Sciences. Dr. Frank- 
lin and the Chevalier De La Luzerne, on the other 
hand, had no encouraging words to oifer. Without 
the concurrence of the former, Clarkson knew there 
was no hope of success, and, disheartened with the 
results of his errand, he abandoned his purpose of 
further travel, and determined to return home. 

During his stay in Paris, which had scarcely 
exceeded a fortnight, he was presented at the Court 
of Louis XVI. On the 18th of August he started 
for Nantes, where he was detained three days by a 
violent fever. From Nantes he made an excursion 
to L'Orient, and, after a stay of about three weeks, 
returned to Nantes on the 21st of September. Here 
he was delayed, in daily expectation of sailing, until 
the 30th of November. The voyage in the " Count 
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D'Artois" occupied fifty-five days, and it was not till 
the 24th of January that he landed on Long Island. 
The University had been kept advised, through its 
Chancellor, from time to time, by Clarkson, of the 
results of his efforts, and on his arrival in the har- 
bor of New York he sent the following uote to 
his cousin, a son of Gov. Livingston : 

" New York Harbor, 

" On board the ship ' Count D'Artois.' 

" Dear Livingston : 

" I am returned without having effected anything. 

For particulars I must refer you to the Governor, to 

whom I have written on the subject. Whether my 

conduct will be approved or disapproved by my 

constituents, I cannot tell ; but of this I am certain, 

the approbation of my own mind ; and as I do not 

intend finding fault with myself, I can the more 

easily submit to the censure of others 

" Being desirous to see my family, I shall land on 

Long Island. Should I be wanted at New York, by 

sending me information I shall immediately attend. 

" I am, 

"Yours, very truly, 

U M. Clarkson. 
" H. B. Livingston, Esquire." 
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On the 16th of November, 1784, Clarkson's sister, 
Ann Margaret, was married to Mr. Garrit Van 
Horne, and six months later, Clarkson was married 
to Mary, the only daughter of Walter Rutherfurd 
and Catherine Alexander. The ceremony took place 
on the 24th of May, 1785, and was performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Provoost. 



THE FAMILY OF RUTHERFURD. 



" The traditional account of the origin of this 
family," says Burke, " is, that a man of distinction 
on the borders, having conducted Ruther, King of 
the Scots, safely through the river Tweed, on an 
expedition against the Britons, at a place from that 
event called Rutherfurd, the king, after the expedi- 
tion was over, bestowed some lands contiguous 
thereto upon his faithful conductor, from which his 
posterity assumed the name of Rutherfurd as soon as 
surnames became hereditary in Scotland. Be this 
as it may, certain it is the family of Rutherfurd of 
that ilk, from which several other considerable 
families of that surname in the south of Scotland 
are descended, have always been classed amongst 
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the most ancient and powerful families in Teviot- 
dale." 

Mrs. Clarkson's father, Walter Rutherfurd, was 
one of a family of nineteen children, whose parents 
were Sir John Rutherfurd of that ilk, and Elizabeth 
Cairncross, heiress of the ancient and honorable 
family of Colmslie. The present William Oliver 
Rutherfurd, of Edgerston, is a descendant, in the 
female line, of the eldest of Sir John Rutherford's 
sons. Walter Rutherfurd entered the British service 
at the age of seventeen, and served in the campaign 
of 1747 in Flanders, as a lieutenant in the Royal 
Scots. In the year 1760 he commanded the Grena- 
diers at the invasion of Canada, under Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst. On the termination of the French and 
Indian war, he retired from the army and resided in 
New York and New Jersey. " He was possessed of 
an amiable and cheerful disposition and of affable 
manners; his conversation was entertaining and 
instructive, his mind well informed and his con- 
duct correct and irreproachable. He lived and 
died without enemies and was beloved by many 
friends." 

Of an older brother, the Hon. Robert, Baron 
Rutherfurd, it is said, he was of so placid a counte- 
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nance and of a disposition so very mild, that he was 
never known to be out of humor in his life. He was 
advanced to the rank of Baron by the Empress 
Catherine, of Russia, by whom, in token of services 
which he had rendered her, he was presented with a 
gold-enameled box, richly set with diamonds, the 
value of which was estimated at one thousand louis 
d'ors. 

In 1758, Walter Rutherfurd married Catherine, 
widow of Elisha Parker and daughter of James 
Alexander and Maria Spratt. He left one son, John, 
who was a Senator of the United States from New 
Jersey during the administration of General Wash- 
ington, and one daughter, Mary, the wife of Colonel 
Clarkson. The city residence of Mr. Rutherfurd was 
on the northwest corner of Broadway and Vesey 
Street, and in conjunction with that of Colonel Ax- 
tell, made one uniform two-story building. For a 
long time it was the only brick house above St. 
Paul's chapel. Mr. Duer remembers a board on 
Mr. Rutherfurd's, bearing the aristocratic inscrip- 
tion, " Great George Street," afterward replaced 
by another, inscribed with more republican sim- 
plicity, "Road to Albany." 

Walter survived his brother Robert ten years, 

14 
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and died in 1804, at the advanced age of eighty. 
His remains, attended by the members of the St. 
Andrews Society, of which he had been the Presi- 
dent, were interred in the family vault in Trinity 
churchyard. 



THE FAMILY OF ALEXANDER. 

Antiquaries and genealogists trace this family from 
Somerled, King of the Isles, who lived in the time 
of Malcolm IV., and was slain in battle about the 
year 1164. By his wife Effrica, daughter of Olavus, 
the swarthy King of Man, he left a son, Reginald, 
King of Man and the Isles, father of Donald, whose 
eldest son, Angus, Lord of the Isles, was the ancestor 
of the Earls of Ross and of Antrim, and of the 
Lords Macdonald. His second son, Alexander Mac- 
donald, founded the tribes or clans of Macalister, 
of Loup, in Argyllshire, and of Alexander, of 
Menstrie. This Alexander Macdonald was the 
lineal ancestor of Thomas Alexander, of Menstrie, 
in the shire of Clackmannan, who lived in the 
reign of King James IV. of Scotland. His son, 
Andrew, was the father of Alexander Alexander, 
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who by his wife Elizabeth, granddaughter of Sir 
Robert Douglas, of Lochleven, had a son, Andrew, 
who left three sons : 

1. Alexander. 

2. John. 

3. James. 

The youngest of the three sons, James, left no 
issue. 

The eldest, Alexander Alexander, lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and at his death, in 1594, left a younger 
son, Andrew, and an older son, William, afterwards 
Sir William, who was created Knight, and Gentle- 
man of the Chamber, and Privy Councillor. Still 
later he was made a Scotch Peer, as Lord Alexander 
of Tullibodie, Viscount and Earl Stirling, and Earl 
of Dovan, and invested with large estates in America 
and Scotland. James VI. called him his philosophi- 
cal poet, and he was esteemed less for his birth than 
for his abilities and accomplishments. He died in 
London, February 12, 1640, and was buried at 
Stirling. 

John, the second of the three sons of Andrew 
above referred to, is claimed as the lineal ancestor 
of James Alexander, who came to America in 1715, 
in consequence of the part he had taken in favor 
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of the pretender. Devoting his leisure to the study 
of law, James attained great eminence in his pro- 
fession. He was by no means distinguished as a 
public speaker, but his profound knowledge, sagacity 
and penetration caused him to be consulted on im- 
portant occasions. As one of the counsel for Zenger 
the printer, he was arbitrarily excluded from the 
bar, but on a change of administration was restored. 
He was for many years a member of the Legislature 
and Council, and held at different times several 
other public offices. He had great taste for the 
natural sciences, and maintained a correspondence 
with Halley, the Astronomer Royal, and in con- 
nection with Dr. Franklin, founded the American 
Philosophical Society. A staunch advocate of lib- 
eral principles, he lost his life, early in the year 
1756, by exposure while suffering from severe 
illness, and while on the way to Albany to oppose a 
ministerial project oppressive to the colony. "He 
was equally distinguished," says a contemporary, 
"for his humanity, generosity, great abilities and 
honorable stations." 

In 1721, Mr. Alexander married Maria, the widow 
of Samuel Provoost and daughter of John Spratt 
and Maria De Peyster. He had one son and four 
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daughters, William, Mary, Elizabeth, Catherine and 
Susanna. 



William, Lord Stirling, was bred a mer- 
chant, but afterwards joined the army, rising 
eventually to the rank of Major-General. 
In the Revolution he sustained a conspicuous 
and efficient part in the several battles of 
Long Island, Brandywine, Germantown and 
Monmouth. He made a trip to England 
with General Shirley, with whom he had at 
one time served as aid. While there he pre- 
ferred a claim to the earldom of Stirling, 
but was unsuccessful. He was one of the 
founders of the Society Library in New 
York, and of King's, now Columbia, College. 
He married Sarah, sister of Governor William 
Livingston, and had two daughters, Mary 
and Catherine. Mr. Alexander died at Al- 
bany, January 15th, 1783, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. His remains were first 
placed in the vault of his wife's ancestors 
in that city, but were afterwards removed, 
as his biographer informs us, to the ceme- 
tery of the Protestant Episcopal church of 
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which he was a member. He is said to 
have displayed considerable scientific at- 
tainments, and to have been dignified in 
his appearance, though convivial in his 
tastes. 

Mary was married to Peter Van Brugh 
Livingston, a brother of Robert, who suc- 
ceeded to the manor on the Hudson; of 
Philip, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and of William, the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. Mr. Livingston was a 
graduate of Yale, and was long known as a 
judicious, well-informed, and public-spirited 
man. 

Elizabeth was married to John Stevens, of 
New Jersey, a member of the Assembly and 
of the Council. John, their only son, inher- 
iting from his maternal grandfather a genius 
for scientific discovery and mechanical inven- 
tion, became distinguished for his enterprise 
and ingenuity, and Mary, their daughter, was 
the wife of Chancellor Livingston, of New 
York, many of whose descendants intermar- 
ried with the Clarksons. 

Catherine, as already stated, was married, 
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first to Elisha Parker, and second, to Walter 
Rutherfurd, the father of Mrs. Clarkson. 

Susanna was married to Col. John Reid, of 
Scotland, who served under Amherst, in the 
French War in Canada. It is not improb- 
able that he came to America with his future 
brother-in-law, Walter Rutherford. On the 
first of January, 1798, he was made a Gen- 
eral in the British service. He died in Lon- 
don, February 6th, 1807. 

In the autumn of the year succeeding his mar- 
riage, or, perhaps in the ensuing winter, Colonel 
Clarkson entered into a copartnership with Mr. John 
Vanderbilt, for the purpose of engaging in trade with 
Holland. At Amsterdam, Vanderbilt and Clarkson 
had for their correspondents the wealthy and highly 
respectable firm of Daniel Crommelin & Sons, and 
meeting with success, gradually extended their busi- 
ness to England, France and Spain. Two other 
mercantile houses, in which different members of 
the family were interested, were established about 
the same time ; one of these, under the name of Van 
Home & Clarkson, was composed of Garrit Van 
Home and his brother-in-law, David M. Clarkson ; 
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the other, in which the brothers of the Colonel were 
associated, was known as Freeman, Streatfeild and 
Levinus Clarkson. 

Still recognized among his friends as Colonel, 
though, as has been stated, he had resigned his 
commission in the regular army, Clarkson was made 
in June, 1786, Brigadier-General of the militia of 
Kings and Queens counties, with a command of 
about two thousand men. 

After his marriage Clarkson occasionally resided 
with his father-in-law, in Broadway, and here, on 
Sunday, the 2d of July, 1786, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, was born his eldest child, a daughter. In 
the midst of the congratulations, a sudden change 
occurred in the condition of Mrs. Clarkson, and, 
growing rapidly worse, she died before noon. The 
following announcement of her death appeared in 
one of the city papers : 

" Died, suddenly, on Sunday last, in this city, 
Mrs. Mary Clarkson, the amiable consort of General 
Matthew Clarkson, of Flatbush, and daughter of 
Walter Rutherfurd, Esq., of this city. Yesterday 
afternoon her remains, attended by her relatives and 
a very great number of the most respectable citizens 
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and foreigners in town, were deposited in the family 
vault in Trinity churchyard." 

A tradition is still extant that on Monday evening, 
in recognition of the general sorrow, the theatre of 
the city closed its doors. A further tribute to her 
memory appeared in The Daily Advertiser, of July 
5th, 1786 : 

"It is with regret we inform the public that on 
Sunday last died, in the twenty-fourth year of her 
age, Mrs. Mary Clarkson, wife of General Clarkson, 
of this city. Those of her acquaintance who were 
before apprised of this melancholy event will find 
their sorrows renewed at the mention of her name, 
and those who shall learn it through the channel of 
this paper will be shocked at the unexpected depart- 
ure of one whose virtues and whose graces bound 
her to their hearts. Both will find consolation from 
reflecting that that unaffected piety, that boundless 
benevolence, that sound and quiet understanding, 
unclouded by passion, that conscience void of offence 
and that happy harmony of sentiment and affections, 
which, uniting with her natural graces, afforded the 
best patterns of female perfections, were not more 
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necessary to endear her to her friends here than to 
serve her as a passport to eternal felicity." 

In the autumn of 1787, the old homestead at Flat- 
bush was finally relinquished by the family. Since 
its erection by Domine Freeman additions had been 
made to it and its exterior appearance had been 
somewhat changed, so that for a long time it had 
been known as the L house. Its subsequent history 
is told in a few words. At first it was rented to a 
Mr. Crosby, who opened it as a fashionable boarding 
house, and filled considerable space in the daily 
papers with notices of its varied attractions. It next 
passed into the hands of a Mr. Bailey, and finally 
became the property of the Bergens, who still retain 
possession of it. 

It is uncertain where the widow Clarkson at first 
resided upon her removal to New York. In the 
year 1789, or 1790, she moved to the south-west 
corner of Smith and Garden streets (now William 
street and Exchange place). The house, 1 then 
known as 15 Smith street, had recently been occu- 

1 This lot was the property successively of Charles Lodwick, 
George Streatfeild, Thomas Streatfeild and David Clarkson, Jr. It 
had a front on Smith street of 34 feet. 
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pied by General Knox, as the War Department of 
the United States. Among Mrs. Clarkson's neigh- 
bors were the Kembles, the Bibbys, and the Bayards. 

The losses sustained in the great fire of 1776, the 
general unsettled state of affairs during the Revolu- 
tion, and the continuance, for some time afterwards, 
of the embarrassments of the corporation, led to 
great delay in the rebuilding of Trinity Church. In 
1787, however, it was determined that measures for 
this purpose should be immediately taken, and Gen- 
eral Clarkson was requested, in company with Rob- 
ert C. Livinsgton, Theophylact Bache, and others, 
to serve as a committee to ascertain whether a suffi- 
cient sum of money could be obtained upon interest 
to carry out the project. The result of the inquiry 
encouraged those who had the matter in charge, and 
the work of building was begun, and continued till 
its completion in 1788. In the same year Clarkson 
accepted a position in the vestry, and soon after- 
wards became associated with many educational, 
benevolent, and religious societies, which engaged 
much of his attention during the remainder of his 
life. 

Since the restoration of peace, two political parties 
had sprung into existence in New York, known as 
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the Federalists and the Anti-federalists. A conven- 
tion had been called for the purpose of revising the 
articles of confederation adopted by the Congress of 
1777, which, in many essential respects, were con- 
sidered inadequate to the increasing exigencies of 
the public welfare. On the assembling of the con- 
vention it was found that a great diversity of views 
prevailed as to the proper course to be pursued. 
One party, the Anti-federalists, desired to effect no 
other change in the articles than such amendments 
as would enlarge the powers of the national govern- 
ment and give it greater efficiency. The other 
party, the Federalists, advocated an entirely new 
constitution, with provisions for the concentration of 
the executive power in a President and Senate, a 
House of Representatives and a permanent judiciary. 
The principal author and champion of the Constitu- 
tion was Alexander Hamilton, one of the most active 
of the Federalists in the State, and with him were 
associated John Jay, an early defender of the cause 
of independence, and a man of learning and unblem- 
ished purity of character; Robert R. Livingston, 1 a 

l Mr. Livingston changed his politics almost immediately after 
the organization of the government, in consequence of his party 
advocating measures which he did not approve, particularly the 
funding of the national debt and the chartering of a national bank. 
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gentleman of fine address, the head of a powerful 
and influential family, and the highest judicial officer 
of the State; General Schuyler, of Albany, the 
father-in-law of Hamilton; and many others, eminent 
for their talents and standing in the community. 
Prominent among the Anti-federalists and supporters 
of what were deemed State's rights, were George 
Clinton, who had been successively re-elected Gov- 
ernor of New York, from term to term, since 1777; 
John Lansing, subsequently the Chancellor, and Me- 
lancthon Smith, a man of rough exterior, but " with 
a sarcasm that was biting." 

The triumph of the Federalists, at length, in the 
adoption of the constitution, and a growing popular 
sentiment in favor of the party, gave rise, in time, to 
a strong feeling adverse to the re-election of Gov- 
ernor Clinton, and vigorous efforts were made, in the 
spring of 1789, to replace him by Associate Justice 
Robert Yates, of the Supreme Court. In support of 
this ticket, General Clarkson permitted his name to 
be used as a candidate for the Assembly, and was 
elected. Clinton, however, was again restored to 
the Executive chair. 

During the one year that Clarkson occupied a seat 
iu the Assembly, 1789-90, he was frequently ap- 
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pointed chairman of committees. His most note- 
worthy act was the introduction, on the 20th of 
January, of a bill for the gradual abolition of slavery 
within the limits of the State. This subject had 
already excited public attention and interest, and an 
animated debate followed its presentation to the 
House. The bill having been read, Mr. Schoon- 
maker moved that it be rejected, which was carried. 
General Clarkson at once gave notice that on the 
morrow he would move for a reconsideration of the 
vote. The question again coming up, the House 
divided and the Speaker by his vote reversed the 
decision of the day before, but it was not thought 
prudent, at that time, to press the matter further. 

On the 30th of October, 1790, the year of his re- 
tirement from the Legislature, his younger brother, 
Thomas Streatfeild, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, was married to Elizabeth, daughter of Au- 
gustus Van Home. The wedding took place at the 
residence of the bride's parents in Smith street, and 
was conducted by the Rev. Benjamin Moore. Mr. 
Van Home was a son of Cornelius G. Van Home, 
by his second wife, Judith Jay, daughter of the 
Huguenot, Augustus Jay. In 1765 he had married 
his cousin, Anna Maria, widow of Nathaniel Mars- 
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ton, Jr., and daughter of Frederick Van Cortlandt 
and Frances Jay (sister of Judith Jay), and entered 
upon the mercantile business in New York. For 
many years he was a vestryman of Trinity Church ; 
lie was also Treasurer of King's College, and was 
connected with other prominent institutions. Dur- 
ing the Revolution he had been a Tory, and had 
been once taken prisoner on Long Island and carried 
to Connecticut, but had been finally released and al- 
lowed to return home. He died in 1796. As we 
have before remarked, the Van Homes left Holland 
for the New Netherlands at an early date, having 
been preceded only a few years by the Van Cort- 
landts. Both families occupy a large space in the 
Dutch colonial annals, and many of their members 
were promoted to offices of trust and honor. The 
Van Cortlandts acquired extensive landed estates in 
America, and, with the Livingstons and Van Rens- 
selaers, were represented by manorial lords, who 
exerted considerable influence in the country. 

In the Daily Advertiser of Saturday, February 18, 
1792, we find the following announcement: 

"Married, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Moore, General Matthew Clarkson, to 
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Miss Sally Cornell, daughter of the late S. Cornell, 
Esq., of New Berne, North Carolina." 



The Family of Cornell. 

Richard Cornell, the ancestor of this family, emi- 
grated from England to Long Island about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and under the 
Dutch colonial government purchased the estate of 
Little Neck. He afterwards removed to Rockaway, 
where he became possessed by patent of another 
large tract of land, and where he died in 1693, leav- 
ing two daughters and five sons, the ancestors of the 
present numerous family of that name. Few of his 
descendants attained more than local distinction ; 
some Jit different times occupied seats in the Provin- 
cial Assembly, one retaining his place by re-election 
for twenty-five years. As Furman says, they " were 
staunch King and Church men." Samuel, the father 
of Mrs. Clarkson, was a great-grandson of Richard, 
and son of Samuel Cornell, of Flushing, by his first 
wife, Hannah, whose great-grandfather, the Rev. 
Franciscus Doughty, was, according to Bolton, a 
member of the ancient and honorable family of the 
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Doughtys (or Douteys) of Easher Surry and Boston, 
Lincolnshire, who were descended from an English- 
Saxon house of Dohteg, before the conquest. Sam- 
uel Cornell, the son, was either born in North 
Carolina or removed thither when very young. He 
was a man of large property, and, in 1771, was a 
conspicuous member of the Governor's Council in 
that Province. His residence at New Berne was 
one of the finest and most substantial in the city. 
Resisting the ravages of time, it remained a hand- 
some building in the boyhood of the late Rev. Dr. 
Francis L. Hawks, who remembered running as a 
child througli its spacious corridors and up and down 
its winding staircases. As he had been a Tory 
during the Revolution, Mr. Cornell, on his return 
from a trip to Europe, was forbidden to land at New 
Berne, and his large estates, which were subse- 
quently confiscated, were only recovered after many 
years, as a heritage for his daughters, through the 
efforts of two of his sons-in-law, William Bayard and 
Herman LeRoy. By permission of the Executive of 
North Carolina the family removed to New York. 
On the 10th of February, 1778, Mrs. Cornell, whose 
maiden name was Susan Mampson, died at Flushing. 
Her remains were placed in the parish church of 
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that town. Mr. Cornell survived his wife but a few 
years, dying on the 14th of June, 1781. In both 
the Royal Gazette and the Weekly Mercury occurs 
this tribute to his memory: 

"On Thursday last died Samuel Cornell, Esquire, 
one of His Majesty's Council for the Province of 
North Carolina, and of the first eminence in fortune 
of that country. A gentleman ever distinguished by 
his loyalty, probity and urbanity, the loss of him is 
sincerely regretted by a very extensive circle of 
friends, and irreparably felt by five most amiable 
young ladies, his truly afflicted daughters." 

Mr. Cornell had no son, but left five daughters, as 
follows, all of whom married and left descendants : 

Mary married Isaac Edwards. 

Susan married Henry Chads, Captain in 
the Royal Navy, and was the mother of the 
Admiral, Sir Henry Ducie Chads, Knight, 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and the grand- 
mother of the present Vice-Admiral, Henry 
Chads. 

Sarah married General Matthew Clarkson. 
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Hannah married Herman LeRoy, who was 
associated with his brother-in-law, Bayard, in 
the eminent firm of LeRoy, Bayard & Co. 
One of Mr. LeRoy's daughters, Caroline, was 
the wife of Daniel Webster, the distinguished 
statesman and jurist. 

Elizabeth married William Bayard. 

At the time of his second marriage General Clark- 
son was a little more than thirty-three years of age. 
He had been a widower between five and six years, 
and during this period had resided with his mother. 
His little daughter, Mary Rutherfurd, had been left 
to the care of her maternal grandparents, with whom 
she still remained. Mrs. Clarkson is described by a 
contemporary as very prepossessing in her appear- 
ance, though not handsome; tall and thin in figure, 
very amiable in disposition, of strong religious prin- 
ciples, and of a well cultivated mind. They estab- 
lished themselves at 16 Duke street, in a house 
rented from Mr. Nicholas Cruger for four hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

In the spring preceding his marriage, a vacancy 
had occurred in the office of Marshal for the District 
of New York. Chief Justice Jay, anxious that the 
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place should be properly filled, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to President Washington : 

"New York, March 13, 1791. 
"Dear Sir: 

"It is possible that several candi- 
dates will offer, and I take the liberty of communi- 
cating my sentiments respecting a gentleman who, 
too delicate to display his own merit, possesses more 
than falls to the share of many. I mean General 
Matthew Clarkson. I think him one of the most 
pure and virtuous men I know. When at Boston, 
General Lincoln (whose aid he was) spoke to me of 
him in terms not only of approbation but affection. 
During the war he was a firm and active Whig, and 
since the peace a constant friend to national gov- 
ernment. Few men here of his standing enjoy or 
deserve a greater degree of the esteem and good will 
of the citizens than he does, and in my opinion he 
would discharge the duties of that, or any office lor 
which he may be qualified, with propriety and honor. 

" I am, dear sir, 
" Your obliged and obedient servant, 

"John Jay. 
" To His Excellency, 

" George Washington." 
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As the result of this letter General Clarkson re- 
ceived the appointment, but the office became 
disagreeable to him, and in a few months he 
resigned. 

• In the year of his marriage, at the solicitation of 
large assemblies of citizens in New York and on 
Long Island, he accepted a nomination for the State 
Senate, but was defeated at the ensuing election. 
In the following year, however, he was elected to 
the position, and on the 7th of January, 1794, took 
his seat in the first Legislature that held its sittings 
at Albany. Nothing of importance occurred during 
the session. In 1794 he was again nominated for 
the Senate and was again elected, but, in conse- 
quence of the tender of an office under the general 
government, he resigned his seat before the close of 
the session, though retainiug it until after the ballot 
for United States Senator, which resulted in the re- 
election of Rufus King. This occurrence is more 
particularly referred to in the following letter: 

"New York, January 19, 1795. 
"My Dear Sir: 

"Your letter of the 15th inst. met me last Satur- 
day at this place, on my return from Poughkeepsie. 
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The offer of the office of Commissioner of Loans by 
the President of the United States demands my 
warmest acknowledgements and meets my wishes, 
provided the appointment can be deferred until the 

27th iust Being a member of the 

Legislature of this State, and the appointment of a 
Senator of the United States being fixed by law for 
the 27th inst., I conceive it of the utmost impor- 
tance that the gentleman who has so faithfully 
served his country in that station should be re- 
elected. The acceptance of the office previous to 
that day would vacate my seat in the Senate, and I 
have reason to believe, to promote his election, it is 
of consequence that I should remain in the Legisla- 
ture. Indeed, I consider it of so much importance 
that, however desirous I may be of the office which 
the President has thought proper to offer me, I must 
not hesitate to say that if a new appointment 
presses, so as to preclude the postponement to the 
period mentioned in my letter, I consider it my duty 
to sacrifice my own good for what I conceive to be 
the good of my country, and decline the office. 

" In either case, be pleased to tender my best 
acknowledgements to the President for this mark of 
his confidence, which, under his administration, is 
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rendered peculiarly valuable, and accept for yourself 
the best wishes of one who, with real esteem, has 
the honor of being your obliged friend and ' 

" Very humble servant, 

"-M. Clarkson. 
11 General Hamilton." % 



The sequel proved the correctness of Clarkson's 
apprehensions. Mr. King was re-elected by the 
bare majority of one vote. Clarkson's absence 
would have left the case in the hands of the Lieut. - 
Governor, Pierre Van Cortlandt, and thus have se- 
cured to the Anti-federals the election of their 
candidate. Clarkson at length succeeded to the 
office of Commissioner of Loans, retaining it until 
the accession of President Jefferson. 

In 1793, Gilbert Stuart, after a brilliant career in 
London, came "to New York and opened an atelier 
in Stone street near Smith. Among the many fine 
portraits painted by him at this time was one of 
General Clarkson, an engraving of which accom- 
panies this notice. 

Although the acceptance of a federal office had 
placed Clarkson outside the pale of candidacy in the 
State elections, he continued to manifest a deep 
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interest in the politics of the Commonwealth, and to 
exercise his personal influence in the support of such 
men and measures as, in his view, were identified 
with the true happiness and prosperity of the 
country. Accordingly he is frequently found acting 
as chairman of meetings whose object it was to 
promote the triumph of such principles, as in the 
instance herewith : 



" At a numerous and respectable meeting of citi- 
zens, associated with electors from several parts of 
the State, at the Assembly Room in William street, 
in this city, on Tuesday evening, the 10th day of 
February, 1795, 

il Resolved, unanimously, that this meeting will 
support John Jay at the next election as a candidate 
for the office of Governor, and Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer as a candidate for the office of Lieut-Gov- 
ernor of this State, and that they be earnestly 
recommended to the approbation and support, of 
their fellow citizens. 

" Published by order of the meeting. 

"Matthew Clarkson, 

" Chairman. 
" James Kent, Secretary." 
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After a very successful partnership his mercantile 
relations with Mr. Vanderbilt were dissolved, and, 
after conducting business for a short time on his 
own account, he at length became associated in his 
brother's firm, which was afterwards known as S. & 
L. Glarkson & Co. During all the excitement con- 
sequent upon the revolution in France, the des- 
olating wars of the first Napoleon, the stringent 
measures of the British Ministry, and our own em- 
bargo acts — events which followed in quick succes- 
sion — S. & L. Glarkson & Co. not only preserved 
their credit unshaken, but gradually extended their 
commercial relations to nearly every portion of the 
globe. Their counting-room was in the rear of a 
house on the north-west corner of Stone 1 and Mill 
streets, a building which had been selected by 
Streatfeild for a residence when he removed from 
his father-in-law's in Smith street. The firm were 
owners or joint owners of numerous vessels, the 
names of only three of which can now be recalled — 
the "Calliope," the "Grace" and the "Cheeseman;" 
the last for several years was steadily employed in 
the Amsterdam trade. 

In 1793, General Clarkson purchased of his 

1 The lot is now known as Gl Stone street, formerly called Duke. 

17 
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father's estate, for J£8u0, the property on the corner 
of Pearl and Whitehall streets — the site of the 
family residence destroyed by fire daring the occupa- 
tion of the city by the British. There he erected a 
three-story brick residence at a cost of £4,510 5s. 8d., 



making the whole expenditure $12,275.75. The 
entrance, which was first on Pearl street, was sub- 
sequently changed to Whitehall street, and the 
house was successively numbered 2G Pearl and 
33 Whitehall street. The building was completed 
late in 1704 or early in the following year, and 
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was at once occupied by the family, which then 
consisted of Clarkson, his wife and his two infant 
daughters, Elizabeth and Catherine. This con- 
tinued to be his home during the remainder of his 
life. 

On the 8th of March, 1798, Clarkson was com- 
missioned Major-General of the Southern District of 
New York, the most important of the four districts 
into which the State was divided. He acknowledges 
the appointment in the following letter to the Adju- 
tant-General. Majors Morton and Laight were his 
Aids at this time : 



"New York, March 15, 1798. 
"Sir: 

" I am to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 9th inst., covering general orders announcing 
me to the command of the Southern Division, 
the execution of which I shall immediately enter 
upon. 

" It would have afforded me pleasure to have com- 
plied with your wishes with respect to Mr. Miller, 
but, having considered my appointment as a thing of 
course, I had made arrangements as to my Aids-de- 
camp prior to the receipt of your letter. 
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" I have the honor to be, with sentiments of 
esteem and respect, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"M. Clarkson. 
" David Van Home, Esq., 

" Adj.-General." 

In the following year the relations of the United 
States with France, which had already been im- 
paired, grew more and more unfriendly. Efforts 
were made by a special embassy to adjust the diffi- 
culties, but the envoys were refused an audience 
unless they would consent to pay a large sum of 
money into the French Treasury. A demand so in- 
tolerable provoked those memorable words of Pinck- 
ney: " Millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute," and an indignant people at once began to 
prepare for war. Two regiments were ordered from 
New York, and in the following letter Clarkson's 
aid was invoked in the selection of the officers : 

"New York, June 25, 1799. 
" Dear General : 

"The officers of the provisional army are intended 
to be appointed. Those for two regiments are to be 
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drawn from this State, and I am desired to recom- 
mend fit characters. As far as you can give me 
assistance in this matter you will promote the public 
service and oblige me. 

"Any old officer who may deserve attention will 
do well to reflect that when this army shall be called 
into activity, the affairs of the country will be too 
serious to permit him to remain a mere spectator. 
If the command of a brigade were in question, I 
should press you to obtain your own consent to 
serve ; as it is, I can only ask your aid in the nomi- 
nation of others. 

"With my cordial esteem and regard, 

" I remain, dear sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"A. Hamilton. 

" General Clarkson." 



The proud tone of the French Directory was hum- 
bled by the dignified and decided measures adopted 
by the United States, and overtures for peace were 
made, but in a little while the Directory was no 
more, and the government passed into the hands of 
the First Consul. Assurances of friendly feeling fol- 
lowed, and the provisional army was disbanded. 
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The announcement of Washington's death, at 
Mount Vernon, on the 14th of December of this 
year, fell like the tidings of a domestic sorrow upon 
the hearts of the people, and everywhere tokens of 
respect and veneration were spontaneously offered to 
his memory. Upon receipt of the sad intelligence in 
New York, Major-General Clarkson issued the fol- 
lowing division orders: 



"New York, December 21, 1799. 

" The information that General Washington is no 
more stands unhappily confirmed. 

"No outward form can show, nor any language 
express, the feelings which this melancholy event 
has excited in the hearts of those who, by devoting 
themselves to the military service of their country, 
have acquired the proud title of his brothers-in-arms. 
It is proper, nevertheless, that they bear the exte- 
rior mark of that sorrow with which they are so 
deeply afflicted. The Major-General of the Southern 
District recommends, therefore, that the officers and 
soldiers of the militia under his command wear, 
when in regimentals, for six months, a black crape 
on the left arm, as the mourning testimonial of 
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their reverence and affection for the Father of his 
Country. 

"By order of 

" Major-General Clarkson. 
" Washington Morton, Aid-de-camp." 

The last day of the year was selected by the citi- 
zens for their memorial services. At the appointed 
hour the procession formed on Broadway in front of 
the Park, and moved thence to the Almshouse, 
thence to the head of Beekman street, thence to 
Pearl street, along Pearl to Wall, up Wall to the 
Federal Hall, down Broad street to Beaver, through 
Beaver to the Bowling Green, in front of the Gov- 
ernment House, and up Broadway to St. Paul's 
Chapel. An urn of burnished gold, with its atten- 
dant decorations, was supported by eight soldiers 
upon, a bier in the form of a palanquin. The pall- 
bearers were Colonel Aquila Giles, Colonel Nicholas 
Fish, Colonel Marinus Willet, Colonel Richard Var- 
ick (the Mayor), Colonel Robert Troupe, Colonel 
Henry Brockholst Livingston, General Ebenezer 
Stevens, and General Matthew Clarkson. p]ach 
bearer wore the badge of the Cincinnati and a black 
scarf with a white rose in the bow, and each was 
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attended by a member of the Cincinnati in full 
mourning, carrying a black banner, upon which was 
indicated some important act of the deceased. On 
the arrival of the procession at St. Paul's the mili- 
tary halted, and, opening their ranks, made an 
avenue, through which the bier and those immedi- 
ately attendant upon it passed into the chapel, the 
troops meanwhile leaning on their reversed arms. 
The services were opened with prayer by Bishop 
Provoost, and an eloquent oration was delivered by 
the Hon. Governeur Morris. The urn was then 
conveyed to the adjoining cemetery, and three 
volleys were fired over it, which concluded the 
ceremonies. 

The general derangement of affairs incident to the 
war had not only retarded the rebuilding of Trinity 
Church, as has been seen, but had also retarded 
many benevolent projects, among them the renova- 
tion of the New York Hospital, which, during the 
Revolution, had been used as barracks by British 
and Hessian soldiers. Until 1791 it was not in a 
proper condition to receive patients. In the ensuing 
year Clarkson was elected one of the governors, and, 
having served the institution five years in that rela- 
tion and two as its Vice-President, in 1799 he was 
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made President, an office which he continued to fill 
for twenty-three years, making a total service of 
thirty years. 

Soon after his accession to this office, anxious to 
withdraw from military life, Clarkson tendered to 
the Governor his resignation as Major-General : 

"New York, February 7, 1801. 
"Sir: 

"I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that I resign my appointment of Major-General of 
the Southern District. I am sincerely happy, sir, 
that the situation of our country is such as not to 
render this measure incompatible with either duty 
or propriety, but leaves the pursuit of inclination 
consistent with both. 

"I therefore trust my resignation will be accepted. 

" I have the honor to be, 
"Your Excellency's most obedt. servant, 

"M. Clarkson. 
" His Excellency, John Jay." 

But other dangers now threatened the Republic. 
In consequence of dissensions among the Federalist 
leaders, the April elections of the year 1800 had 

18 
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resulted in a complete triumph of the Republicans, 
and ultra-democratic ideas were rapidly developing 
among the people. The choice of a new President 
and Vice-President was at hand, and a severe strug- 
gle between the two parties ensued for the su- 
premacy. The contest was attended with much bit- 
terness of feeling, and at one time the most serious 
consequences were feared. The Republican nomi- 
nees were Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, and 
those of the Federalists, John Adams and Charles C. 
Pinckney. The Constitution then provided that of 
the two candidates of the successful party, the one 
who should receive the higher number of votes 
should be President and the other Vice-President. 
When the votes were counted in Congress, in Feb- 
ruary, it was ascertained that each of the candidates 
of the Republicans had received an equal number of 
electoral votes, and consequently, no choice having 
been made, the election was thrown into the House. 
The ballotings, by States, were continued by the 
Representatives amid intense excitement for four 
days and nights, until Mr. Jefferson was finally 
elected. Owing to this anomalous situation, and 
pending the result, Clarkson recalled his resigna- 
tion, and while his communication was on its way 
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to Albany he received the following letter from 
the Executive: 



"Albany, February 15, 1801. 
" Dear Sir: 

" Such are the principles that regulate your con- 
duct that I am persuaded you consider the resigna- 
tion proposed in your letter of the 7th inst, which I 
received by the late post, as being consistent with 
your duty to the public. 

"After mature reflection I apprehend that your 
conclusions, from the present state of things, are not 
perfectly correct. 

"The aspect of affairs is not, in my opinibn, 
auspicious. Can it be right for good men, circum- 
stanced as you are and possessing civil or military 
authority, to relinquish it, when and while there is 
the highest probability of its being conferred on men 
in whom the like degree of confidence cannot be 
placed? The principle of rank points out your suc- 
cessor. You know who he is, and who compose the 
council. Can it be proper, especially at the eve of 
an important election, unnecessarily to cast weight 
into the scale of a party whose motives and objects 
we do not approve f 
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"Permit me to recommend this subject to your 
further consideration. 

" With great esteem and regard, 
" I am, dear sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"John Jay. 
" Major-General Clarkson." 

All apprehension of serious disturbances having 
passed away with the election of Jefferson, Clarkson 
jigain presses his resignation, but is willing to waive 
his own preference to the better judgment of the 
Governor : 



"New York, February 24, 1801. 
"Dear Sir: 

" I have this day the honor of Your p]xcellency's 
letter of the 15th inst. It w r as after mature reflec- 
tion that I was induced to resign my appointment in 
the militia. A variety of reasons, for a long time 
since, has made this desirable, and I have only 
waited for a period in which I supposed I could do 
it with propriety. That moment, I conceived, was 
arrived when our treaty with France was ratified. 
With respect to our internal situation, such is the 
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nature of our government that it must be possessed 
sometimes by men of one description and sometimes 
by those of another. While in the possession of 
those whose motives and objects we approve, it ap- 
pears unfriendly to quit them; when in the posses- 
sion of others, it is casting weight into the opposite 
scale to withdraw ourselves. These conclusions 
would admit of no retirement. 

"I have been a general officer in the militia for 
upwards of fourteen years. It was never, to me, a 
very desirable station, but I am now heartily tired of 
it. The only question, then, is whether I can quit 
at the present moment, at the eve of an important 
election, when it may possibly give some advan- 
tage to our political opponents. If this, sir, is 
your opinion, I am willing to postpone my resig- 
nation until the termination of that event, when 
I shall hope for your approbation and permission to 
retire, being desirous of submitting myself to your 
better judgment, and upon all occasions of evincing 
to you the very high respect and esteem with which 

"I am, dear sir, 
"Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 

"M. Clarkson. 

" His Excellency, John Jay." 
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In the spring of 1801 the State elections referred 
to in the letter took place. The Federal party was 
defeated, and thus both the National and the State 
governments were now in the hands of the Repub- 
licans. With this period terminated Jay's public 
life. His career has been truthfully characterized as 
a life of action, not of words. Professor McVickar 
once said of him : " His course showed no tacking, 
no doubling of capes, no lee-way, no hugging of the 
safe shore. True minds at once understood him and 
trusted him, false minds feared him, feeble minds 
yielded to him, and cunning minds overreached 
themselves in attempting to understand him, baffled 
by a directness of movement they comprehended 
not." Jay retired from public life to Bedford, in 
Westchester county. "The triumphant processions, 
with their civic and mural crowns, had at length all 
passed, and a quiet and a tranquil scene alone re- 
mained, rounding off the circle of life with an honor- 
able and peaceful age." 

Having withdrawn from the militia, Clarkson 
resigned his trust as Commissioner of Loans, and in 
the year 1802 was the candidate of the Federals for 
a seat in the United States Senate. In the election 
which followed he received a majority of the votes 
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cast in the upper House of the Legislature, but was 
defeated by his opponent, the Hon. De Witt Clinton, 
on joint ballot. Relieved from the restraints of 
office, he now devoted much of his leisure to pro- 
moting the success of the various institutions with 
which his name for some years had been identified. 
Only on one other occasion, in the year 1807, did he 
come before the people for their suffrages, this time 
as a candidate for the Assembly, when, though lead- 
ing all his colleagues on the ticket (among whom 
were Rufus King and Egbert Benson), he was yet 
unsuccessful. Several positions of emolument and 
honor were offered to him at different times, among 
others the collectorship of the port of New York, 
but they were all resolutely declined. 

Soon after General Clarkson had occupied his new 
house on the corner of Pearl and Whitehall streets, 
his brother Streatfeild and his brother-in-law Garrit 
Van Home, began the erection of two contiguous 
dwellings, on the west side of Broadway, about 
twenty-five feet north of a street then called Beciver 
lane, afterwards Morris street. The yards were open 
to the river, and the buildings were finished about 
the close of the century. They were known as 
numbers 31 and 33 Broadway, and were alike except 
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in some little interior finish. The ownership was 
determined by lot, number 31 l becoming the prop- 
erty of Mr. Van Home, number 33 falling to Mr. 
Clarkson. In the meantime, two of the General's 
three bachelor brothers had been married — Free- 
man, to his beautiful cousin Henrietta, Levinus 
Clarkson's daughter, and Levinus, on the 25th of 
February, 1797, to Ann Mary Van Home, the only 
sister of Mrs. Thomas Streatfeild Clarkson. The 
General's mother now removed to the residence of 
her son-in-law, Mr. Garrit Van Home, in Broadway, 
and sold her house 2 in Smith street, which was sub- 
sequently fitted up for the general Post Office of the 
city. Of all the children, David alone remained 
single. His home was still in New Jersey, where 
he had for a near neighbor and congenial friend his 
uncle Philip French, a hale and cheerful old bach- 
elor of seventy. There is a tradition that a compact 
was once entered into between these two which pro- 
vided that the survivor should on a certain desig- 
nated night go to a certain marked tree, where the 

'In 1825 David Clarkson purchased of Mr. Van Home's estate 
the house 31 Broadway, and made it his residence until the spring of 
1851, when it and the adjoining house, 33 Broadway, were sold 
and converted into offices. 

2 Sold to Sebastian Bauman, March 8, 1799, for $10,000. 
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disembodied spirit of the other would descend and 
commune for a while with its twin spirit on earth. 
The uncle died at New Brunswick, December 26, 
1803. Whether the nephew had the firmness to 
keep his engagement, or whether a stormy night and 
a lonely waste conjured up more "black spirits and 
white, red spirits and gray," than he dared to en- 
counter, he was never willing to confess. 

On the 2d of January, 1803, General Clarkson 
was again left a widower. The death of Mrs. Clark- 
son had occurred soon after the birth of a daughter. 
She was forty-one years of age, and had been mar- 
ried nearly eleven years. The funeral services were 
largely attended, and the remains were placed in the 
family vault in the cemetery adjoining Trinity 
Church. She left seven children, three sons and 
four daughters: David, Matthew, William Bayard, 
Elizabeth, Catherine Rutherfurd, Susan Maria, and 
Sarah Cornell. 

The summer of 1803 was one of wide-spread sick- 
ness, the yellow fever having again appeared, as in 
1799 and 1800. Anxiety for the health of his 
cousin David M. Clarkson, and of other members 
of the family, was the occasion of the following 
letter : 

19 
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" Princeton, New Jersey, 
" Cloverfields, August 22, 1803. 
" Dear Matt : 

"I am always made happy by communications 
that relieve me from that anxiety which is insepar- 
able from the family's welfare. You could only have 
added to my relief by informing me you had like- 
wise taken a retreat in this yellow time. I supposed 
the fever would progress, and nothing but frost 
or a total evacuation of the city could arrest its 
career. I wish the public mind was convinced of its 
importation, and relieved from the fatal error of 
thinking that it is generated with us, for surely the 
same causes will produce the same effects. Phila- 
delphia has experienced as much heat and moisture 
and filth as New York, yet there is no fever there. 
As Sir James Jay has taken the subject in hand (as 
I see by Lang's Gazette), I shall leave him to con- 
vince you and others of its origin. I believe it is 
with physicians as it is with us farmers — when we 
have a bad crop of wheat we say the Hessian fly de- 
stroyed it, when in fact it only wanted good tillage 
and a little manure to make it a good one. So it is 
with the doctors — every disease is the yellow fever. 
Unless the gas flies further than a ball from a mus- 
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ket, I don't see how David M. has been Jut I 
rather think doctors want to obtain merit by the 
cure, as farmers want to get rid of demerit by the 
loss of the crop. Let me know how he does in your 
next, for I should be very anxious about him if I 
thought he really had the yellow fever. 

" Great generals make a retreat in time, for an 
hour too late may stop their movement. 

" Remember me to them all. 

" Affectionately, 

"David Claekson. 

11 General Matthew Clarkson." 

In the spring of 1804 Clarkson was called to the 
presidency of the Bank of New York, the oldest 
banking institution in the city, which position he 
retained until a few days before his death, a period 
of twenty-one years. The bank was organized 
in 1784, and commenced business in the Walton 
House; it was afterwards removed to Hanover 
square, and in 1797 became permanently estab- 
lished at the north-east corner of Wall and William 
streets, on the site of the former residence of 
William Edgar. The lot had been purchased in 
1796 of William Constable, for $27,500, and the 
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building which had been erected was occupied 
April 23, 1798. 

The death of Hamilton in 1804, and the raelan- 
choly circumstances which led to it, deeply affected 
Clarkson, who was much attached to him. The 
history of this sad affair is well known. Burr had 
sent Hamilton a challenge, which the latter, it will 
be remembered, had accepted with reluctance. The 
meeting took place on the 11th of July, at Wee- 
hawken, on the Jersey shore, at the same spot on 
which the eldest son of Hamilton had fallen three 
years previously. It was nearly seven in the morn- 
ing when the parties reached the ground; a few 
minutes intervened, and they took their positions. 
Burr, on the signal, took deliberate aim, while 
Hamilton received his adversary's fire and threw 
away his own. The ball penetrated a vital part, and 
the dying statesman was conveyed across the river 
to the country residence of Mr. William Bayard. 
Clarkson was sent for and had a private interview 
with Hamilton, of which he afterwards wrote, " The 
scene which I witnessed has almost been too much 
for me." Rumors of the duel spread through the 
city. Many of Hamilton's friends went out to the 
house and congregated in the lawn and under the 
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trees, painfully anxious to hear the physician's latest 
report. Hamilton lay calm and collected. At his 
urgent request the holy communion had been admin- 
istered to him. " Gathered at his bedside," says his 
biographer, "were his wife and children, the griev- 
ing clergy, his tearful physician, and his much- 
beloved Clarkson." A weary night of sadness and 
sorrow followed. The morning came and Hamilton 
was sinking. At two in the afternoon he died. 
Clarkson attended the funeral as a pall-bearer, and 
accompanied the remains to their final resting place 
in Trinity churchyard. 

The exact date at which Mary, General Clarkson's 
eldest daughter, went to reside at her father's, is 
not known. She probably left the Rutherfurds soon 
after the death of her maternal grandmother, which 
occurred on the 18th of June, 1801. Mary was 
then fifteen years of age. In less than nineteen 
months she lost her step-mother, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1804, her grandfather, Walter Rutherfurd, 
died. The duties of a young household now de- 
volved upon her. She had the care and supervision 
of seven younger brothers and sisters. For four 
years she discharged this trust with tenderness and 
devotion. In the same year in which she attained 
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her majority she was engaged to Mr. Peter Augustus 
Jay, who was the eldest of the children of her 
father's friend, the Hon. John Jay, and was ten 
years older than Miss Clarkson. Mr. Jay possessed 
great modesty and simplicity of character, polished 
manners, and extensive learning. With advantages 
of early travel under the most favorable circum- 
stances ; with associations that connected him with 
the most enlightened society of Europe, as well as 
of America ; with a fine knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, his acquirements were far from being 
confined to that profession of which he contributed 
to establish the reputation in his native State. He 
displayed throughout every portion of his life unos- 
tentatious firmness, the purest integrity, an ardent 
love of justice, and the graces which accompany a 
fervent spirit of Christian faith and devotion. In 
the opinion of General Clarkson, he was in every 
way the peer of his illustrious father. In connec- 
tion with this subject, the following correspondence 
is not without interest: 



" Bedford, July 3, 1807. 
"Dear Sir: 

"My respect for your family, and my constant 
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esteem for your parents and yourself, render the 
connection which I understand is about to take 
place between two of our children perfectly agree- 
able to me. The reason there is to believe that 
their mutual affection will be protected and secured 
by mutual esteem, affords me particular satisfaction. 

" My son is not a little gratified by the manner 
in which your approbation was given, and I flatter 
myself he will omit no opportunities of evincing the 
sense he entertains of it. 

" With the most sincere wishes for your and their 
prosperity, 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"John Jay. 
" General Matthew Clarkson." 

This letter elicited the following reply: 

" New York, July 9th, 1807. 
" Dear Sir: 

m 

" I should sooner have expressed to you my 
thanks for the favor of your letter of the 3d inst., 
and the civilities contained in it, had not my 
knowledge of your son's intention of returning to 
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Bedford induced me to postpone it until now. The 
intended connection between two of our children, 
in every point t of view, gives me very great pleasure, 
and this is much increased by the satisfaction you 
express on the subject The real esteem I bear 
your son for his great worth, and the warm affection 
I feel for the best of daughters, assures me that 
their mutual affection is not misplaced, but that 
they are, in every respect, deserving of each other. • 

"Their marriage, which I understand will soon 
take place, I sincerely hope it will be convenient 
for you and your family to witness. 

"With every sentiment of esteem and respect, 
" I am, dear sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"M. Clarkson. 
" Hon. John Jay." 

The wedding took place at General Clarkson's, on 
Wednesday, the 29th of July. The company assem- 
bled about half-past seven, and were received in the 
drawing-room, which was on the north side of the 
house on the second floor, its three windows looking 
out upon Pearl street. Among the guests, says an 
eye-witness, were Governor Jay, Miss Anne Brown, 
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the" Rutherfurds, Bayards, LeRoys, Van Homes, 
Munros, Wallaces, and others. Bishop Moore ar- 
rived at a quarter before eight, and at eight the 
bride, followed by her bridemaids, entered the room 
and was received by the groom and his attendants. 
The bridemaids were the Misses Ann Jay, Helen 
Rutherfurd, Anna Maria Clarkson, Cornelia LeRoy, 
and Susan and Catherine Bayard. The groomsmen 
were Robert Watts, Jr., John Cox Morris, Dominick 
Lynch, George Wechman, Benjamin Ledyard and 
B. Woolsey Rogers. The bride was dressed in 
white silk, covered with white crape or gauze. 
'Pearls adorned her hair, encircled her neck, and 
were clasped around her arms. Her maids wore 
white muslin, made in the style of the Empire, and 
embroidered in front, and each carried a fan, a 
present from the bride. "Drab flesh-colored" small 
clothes, flesh-colored silk stockings, white vests, and 
coats varying in color to suit the taste of the wearer, 
made up the attire of the gentlemen, which corre- 
sponded with that of the groom, whose coat was 
of a light color. The ceremony was then per- 
formed by the Bishop, and Mrs. Jay received the 
congratulations of her friends. A great variety of 

refreshments were then handed round on trays by 

20 
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colored waiters, and in the dining-room below, upon 
a side table, a collation was spread, of which the 
elderly people partook. The groomsmen drank a 
bottle of wine together before separating, and the 
evening's festivities were over at twelve o'clock. 
On the next day Mr. and Mrs. Jay went on a visit 
to Edgerston, on the Passaic, a little above Belle- 
ville, the residence of the Hon. John Rutherfurd. 
On Saturday Mrs. Rutherfurd entertained the bridal 
party at a breakfast, and on Monday they returned 
to the city. Mr. Jay received his friends on the 
mornings of the succeeding Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, and Mrs. Jay's receptions were in 
the evenings of Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

On the 14th of June, 1808, General Clarkson's 
mother died at the residence of her daughter, in 
Broadway. She had attained her eighty-fourth 
year, and had outlived her husband, David Clark- 
son, Jr., as has been stated in the previous volume, 
nearly twenty-six years. The funeral services were 
conducted at Trinity Church, and her remains were 
taken to Flatbush for interment. 

Very little of the correspondence of General 
Clarkson during this period of his life has been 
preserved, but in that little may be found, as in 
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the following extracts, the anxious solicitude of a 
father for his children. Writing to his two sons, 
David and Matthew, then at Princeton College, 
he says: 

" Remember that nothing is indifferent to me that 
concerns you. I feel daily more and more interested 
in everything respecting you. Let me then share in 
all that relates to your welfare, for be assured my 
happiness is closely connected with yours. 

"You are, my dear sons, at a most important 
period of your life, and a false step might.be ruinous 
to you, and would, I fear, be fatal to me. God, I 
trust, will preserve you both in the ways of virtue, 
and to him I commit you. Ever resist vice in the 
beginning and you will be sure to conquer in the 
end, and always remember that a clear conscience is 
infinitely better than a clear estate." 

In another letter, addressed to David and Mat- 
thew, he writes : 

" Since my arrival I have been told that you and 
your brother have mounted the white ribbon. This 
I consider as altogether improper. We should never 
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interfere with the internal affairs of other countries 
by wearing their badges. We may rejoice in the 
expulsion of a tyrant from the throne of France, and 
in the prospect that the world will be benefited by 
this result, but we have nothing to do with their 
insignia, or that of any country except our own. We 
ought ever to be altogether American. A change 
of circumstances, a happy combination of events, has 
calmed the anxiety and revived the depressed spirits 
of the civilizqd world. In this we feel happy, but 
on this account let us never wear their livery. The 
question between the ancient line of hereditary 
princes on the one hand, and a military tyrant or 
foreign usurper on the other, is decided in favor of 
the former. The house of Bourbon, therefore, now 
fills the throne of France, and from this circum- 
stance we have the best possible prospect of perma- 
nent peace, the best security for the independence 
and safety of Europe, and of substantial blessings for 
our own country. As a sincere lover of peace I 
rejoice with those who unite with me in this opin- 
ion, but I will never break from the line of country 
by wearing the colors of another country. As 
Americans, and actuated by American feelings, we 
ought not to depart from this system. Let others do 
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as they please, I will not interfere with them ; but 
for myself, I will not adopt anything that is not 
American," 

Writing to his daughter Elizabeth, then on a visit 
at Mr. Thomas Newbold's, in Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, he says : 

" Your plants are the admiration of all who call to 
see me. They are very green and in excellent 
order. The rose-bush is beginning to bud. The 
foliage renders the appearance of them all peculiarly 
beautiful in the morning, when the sun is shining on 
them. I sit looking at these trees with much enjoy- 
ment, and think of my dear daughter. You lose all 
the pleasure to be derived from the luxuriant ap- 
pearance of your little nursery, and the many reflec- 
tions it has a tendency to awaken. For fluctuation 
and change characterize them as well as everything 
that is around us, and at the moment when they are 
the most beautiful, and our attachment to them is 
the strongest, they begin to fade away — mere illu- 
sions, with which we are for a short time flattered — 
and they are gone. The memento, I trust, will not 
be altogether lost on my very dear daughter. From 
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your letters to your sisters I find giddy amusement 
and perpetual dissipation seem to occupy most of 
your time, and all my admonitions, I am afraid, are 
folded up with my letters and with them laid aside. 
You know my object has been, not to interrupt, but 
only to chasten and temper your pleasures, for which 
reason you should sometimes retire to your room and 
bring serious reflections home to your bosom. 
Flourishing as our state may be at present, we are 
as fleeting as the rose-buds upon your bushes." 

In a less admonitory strain he writes again to the 
same daughter, to the same address : 

"I think my dear daughter must have been not 
a little flattered by the observations of Mrs. Lenox, 
to be compared with one of Jhe handsomest women 
America has produced. Perhaps you will begin to 
think that your father, too, was handsome in his 
younger days, to be taken for the brother of so 
celebrated a beauty. If Mrs. Lenox could see me 
now, with my wig on, or could we visit the remains 
of her who was once so lovely, we should see the 
vanity of valuing ourselves on that which is so very 
fleeting." 
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Then, referring probably to a serenade which had 
been given to his daughter, he goes on to say : 

" Here, I can tell you, we sleep in peace and 
quietness. No one disturbs us at night under our 
windows, excepting now and then Aunt KatyV cats, 
which occasionally give us a serenade. As I have 
informed you of the party that have annoyed me, I 
shall expect to be told in your next who they are 
that have lately disturbed you." 

The first death, among those of the Clarkson 
brothers who attained to manhood, was that of 
Freeman, which occurred in his fifty-fifth year, on 
the 14th of November, 1810. His residence was 
at 98 Liberty street, where, upon his withdrawal 
from commerce, he found both occupation and 
amusement in books and music. After his death 

1 Katy and Dinah, two humble but worthy colored women, formed 
a part of the General's household. At the time of his later mar- 
riage the former was engaged as chambermaid and the latter as 
cook They were his dependents for thirty-three years, and by 
their efficient, faithful and devoted service had gained a strong hold 
on the affections of the family. The General never forgot them in 
his leave-taking when setting out on a journey; and to bis re- 
peated inquiries what be could bring them on his return, the reply 
was invariably the same: "Nuffin but youseT, mass'r." 
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his widow removed to Flatbush, where she spent 
the remaining years of her life, and where she died 
on the 18th of September, 1850, in her seventy- 
third year. Both were buried in the family vault 
in Trinity churchyard. They had four children, 
three sons and one daughter— William Kemble, 
Elizabeth, Charles and Freeman. 
Of these children, 

William Kemble married Elizabeth Van 

Tuyl. 

Elizabeth died unmarried. 

Charles married Elizabeth Lawrence. 

Freeman married Catherine Balch, sister 
of the Rev. Dr. L. P. W. Balch. 

Six years after her sister Mary's wedding, Cathe- 
rine Rutherfurd Clarkson was married to Mr. Jona- 
than Goodhue. The ceremony took place in the 
Whitehall street house, on the 24th of April, 1813. 
In the ensuing autumn the couple went to Massa- 
chusetts to visit Mr. Goodhue's father, Benjamin 
Goodhue, whose home was at Salem. He was an 
alumnus of Harvard, had filled several positions of 
honor, having been a member of the Continental 
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Congress, and, from 1796 to 1800, United States 
Senator. Like his cousin, Timothy Pickering, he 
was a Federalist. Mr. Goodhue, by his wife, Miss 
Frances Ritchie, of Philadelphia, had eight children, 
of whom Miss Clarkson's husband was the oldest 
son, and, towards the end of his life, the only sur- 
vivor. During the absence of his daughter in 
New England, General Clarkson wrote to her as 
follows : 

"You will not omit, my very dear daughter, to 
present me affectionately to your father and to each 
member of his family. That you will be pleased in 
your new situation, I have no doubt; for pleasures 
wherein virtue and friendship are concerned, I con- 
sider my dear child as peculiarly calculated, and, if 
my information is correct, you will meet these in an 
eminent degree in the family with which you are 
connected. Your husband, I know, you will always 
look up to as a friend, as a counsellor, and as a 
guide, and I am much mistaken if every important 
rule of prudence will not be the result of this con- 
fidence, and that advantages, no less durable than 
solid, will proceed from such conduct, for I consider 
him an excellent person." 

21 
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Mr. Goodhue removed to New York in November, 
1807, three years after he had attained his majority, 
and one year after he had returned from his second 
voyage to the East. In 1804, for purposes of trade, 
he had visited Aden, in Arabia, where he remained 
six months, and in the year 1806 he had made a trip 
to Calcutta. In both countries he became much in- 
terested in the natives, and at Aden had acquired 
some knowledge of Arabic. On his arrival in New 
York he established himself as a merchant, and by 
the purity of his character, his intelligence, and his 
faithful devotion to the interests of his correspond- 
ents, gained their lasting esteem and friendship. In 
his profession he was eminently successful; in his 
works of benevolence, sympathizing and liberal, 
with an open-handed generosity relieving trouble 
wherever he encountered it. Few men while living 
have commanded more the respect of a community, 
and the death of few has awakened more general 
and genuine sorrow. A contemporary said of him 
that there was "No evil to live after him, and the 
good will not be interred with his bones." 

In the year 1816 the firm of S. & L. Clarkson & 
Co. was dissolved, Mr. Levinus Clarkson having 
some years before withdrawn from all active par- 
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ticipation in its business. During its long career 
the house had met with uninterrupted success, and 
each of its partners now retired with a handsome 
competence. The property which General Clarkson 
had received by his late wife he had invested after 
her death, in trust for her children, in lands in Gen- 
esee County, comprising the present sites of the 
towns of Clarkson and LeRoy, and numbering over 
twenty thousand acres. The tract when sold real- 
ized a very large profit upon the original investment. 
His brothers-in-law, Herman LeRoy and William 
Bayard, were interested in a similar purchase. 

Clarkson's ready participation in all enterprises 
calculated to promote the welfare of mankind, led to 
his selection as an officer of the American Bible 
Society, which was founded in 1816. At its first 
session Elias Boudinot, of New Jersey, was chosen 
President, John Jay, First Vice-President, and Gen- 
eral Clarkson, Second Vice-President. Both the 
chief officers residing out of the city, their duties 
frequently devolved upon their junior in station. 
Upon the death of Mr. Boudinot, Mr. Jay succeeded 
to the Presidency, and General Clarkson became 
the First Vice-President. Impressed with the ad- 
vantages of a free and unrestricted circulation of 
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the Holy Scriptures without note or comment, he 
gave much of his time and his best energies to 
advance the interests of the Society. No opposition 
was made to its progress, and the sympathy of the 
public seemed to be enlisted in its behalf. Its suc- 
cess was assured; its revenues increased, and the 
number of its adherents was every year becoming 
greater. But, unfortunately, the same degree of in- 
terest in it was not felt by all parties. Bishop 
Hobart, among others, was suspicious of its influ- 
ence, and in his Annual Address to the Episcopal 
Convention, in 1822, took occasion to refer to the 
tendency which such bodies had "to separate the 
Church from the Word of God, the sacred volume 
from the ministry, the worship and the ordinances 
which it enjoins as of Divine institution and the 
instruments of the propagation and preservation of 
Gospel truth," adding, towards the close of his 
argument, " It is a source of painful regret to find 
myself differing on this subject from many of the 
clergy and members of our own communion whom 
I greatly esteem and respect. I would wish to 
guard against the supposition of any design, on my 
part, to censure those Episcopalians who deem 
these societies worthy of their support and the 
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proper channels of their pious munificence. Among 
the Episcopal laymen of this description I recognize 
in the President and the Acting Vice-President of 
the American Bible Society individuals who are not 
for a moment to be suspected of acting from any 
other principle than a sense of duty, and whose 
pure and elevated characters adorn the church of 
which they are members. My object is not to cen- 
sure others, but in the discharge of my official 
duties to state and defend the principles in which 
I think churchmen should act in their efforts for 
the propagation of the Gospel." These views, 
though emanating from the Bishop, and supported 
by other theologians, did not in the least shake 
the confidence of Jay and Clarkson in the useful- 
ness of the Society, to which, with untiring zeal, 
they continued to contribute their support. That 
it has realized in its present prosperity their fondest 
anticipations, no one can reasonably doubt. 

The remaining years of General Clarkson's life 
offer but few subjects of interest to be included in 
this sketch. Profoundly convinced of the declara- 
tion of the equality of man, he took a warm interest 
in the slavery question, and was bitterly hostile to 
every attempt to enlarge the area surrendered to 
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human bondage. He was conspicuous in his oppo- 
sition to the Missouri Compromise, and at all times 
endeavored to impress the colored people. with a 
true sense of their condition and rights. Only a 
few years before his death, in 1819, he presided 
at a meeting convened at the City Hotel for the 
purpose of expressing the danger to be apprehended 
from the extension of slavery into any new State or 
Territory that might thereafter be admitted to the 
Union. On that occasion Peter A. Jay made an 
impressive speech, pointing out the cruelties of the 
institution, and the evils which would ultimately 
result to this country if it were not prohibited. 
Clarkson possessed largely the enthusiasm of his 
English namesake, Thomas Clarkson, for the anti- 
slavery cause, and was so much identified with its 
advancement that for twenty-five years after his 
death his portrait was frequently suspended over 
the chair at conventions held by the colored pop- 
ulation. 

The death of General Clarkson's eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, on the 6th of October, 1820, brought 
with it great sorrow to the household, and from the 
poignancy of the grief which it occasioned, her 
father found it difficult to rally. Soon after this 
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event Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue gave up their resi- 
dence, 78 Greenwich street, and removed with their 
family to the house in Whitehall street, which be- 
came henceforth their home. 

In the two succeeding years three of General 
Clarkson's other children were married : Matthew, 
on the 27th of February, 1821, to his second cousin, 
Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Clarkson 
and Elizabeth Vanderbilt; David, on the 27th of 
March, 1822, to his cousin, Elizabeth Streatfeild, 
daughter of Thomas Streatfeild Clarkson and Eliza- 
beth Van Home ; and Susan Maria, on the 24th of 
April, 1822, to James Ferguson, son of Frederick 
De Peyster and Helen Hake. Mr. De Peyster was 
descended from a family that had been conspicuous 
in the civil, political and military annals of New 
York. He was graduated at Columbia College, and, 
after having served with a Captain's commission in 
the war of 1812, entered upon mercantile life. For 
several years he was a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Treasurer of the Bank for Savings. 
He took a deep interest in religious and educational 
objects and became an active and efficient officer in 
many institutions of that character. An undeviating 
» course of piety and usefulness distinguished his life, 
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and in his death he had the assurance of that bless- 
ing which is promised to the pure in heart. 

The only other children of General Clarkson, 
Sarah Cornell and William Bayard, were married 
in the year following their father's death. Sarah 
Cornell Clarkson was married on the 9th of May, 
1826, to the Rev. William Richmond. Mr. Rich- 
mond was born in Dighton, Mass., and, entering the 
Episcopal ministry, had for nine and thirty years la- 
bored most assiduously and acceptably, during the 
greater portion of the time, as rector of St. Michael's 
Church, Bloomingdale, New York. William Bayard 
Clarkson was married on the 23d of November, 
1826, to Adelaide, daughter of Robert L. and Mar- 
garet M. Livingston, the latter a daughter of Chan- 
cellor Livingston. 

From his earliest youth General Clarkson had 
always been a constant and devout Christian, and 
during the whole of his military career, though at 
that time very young, the uniform excellence of his 
behavior won the respect and esteem of his seniors 
in years. His character, however, underwent a 
notable development after the death of his first 
wife, Mary Rutherfurd. His piety then became the 
predominant principle of his life ; the love of others 
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rather than of himself regulated his conduct, and 
much of his time was given to works of philan- 
thropy, and to the alleviation of the sufferings of his 
fellow-men. So well understood was his devotion 
to popular education, that when he was a member 
of the House or of the Senate, he was usually 
selected as chairman of the special committee to 
which all bills relating to this subject were referred. 
For forty-one years he retained his position as one 
of the Regents of the University, an office to which 
he had been elected at the organization of the insti- 
tution in 1784. The management of this trust has 
ever been under the direction of the most prominent 
citizens of the State, and has been distinguished for 
the wisdom, ability and prudence with which its 
duties have always been discharged.' In 1805, 
when the present Free School system was inaugu- 
rated, he gave it his ready and earnest support, 
allowing his name to be used in its act of incor- 
poration, and subsequently acting as one of the 
trustees. The New York City Dispensary and the 
Humane Society both conferred on him their high- 
est office, and to both he gave zealous and efficient 
service. Not to mention the large number of other 
societies that elicited his sympathy, it may be 

22 
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added that he was a firm believer in the doctrine, 
discipline and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of which he early became a member. He 
often sat as a delegate in the Diocesan Convention, 
represented the Church in the General Council, and 
for twenty years or more, or until his resignation, 
was a member of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of New York. 

The earnestness which he manifested in works 
of benevolence at home gave a certain prominence 
to his name in connection with such efforts abroad, 
and the following, among many similar letters re- 
ceived by him at different times, are expressive of 
the sense of his services entertained beyond the 
Atlantic : 

" Royal Humane Society, 

"London, May 1, 1811. 
" Mr. Clarkson : 

"The Royal Humane Society of London, im- 
pressed with the full conviction of your zeal in 
promoting institutions of similar tendency, essential, 
as they ever must be, to the safety and happiness of 
the community in general, have unanimously re- 
quested your acceptance of their diploma, consti- 
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tuting you an honorary member of the Society, 
being the highest mark of respect in their power to 
offer. 

" It affords me singular pleasure in being ap- 
pointed the medium of conveying, on the present 
occasion, the cordial sense of the Royal Humane 
Society, in which I sincerely unite, and am, 

" Very respectfully, 

"J. C. Lettsom. 

" General Clarkson." 



"Imperial Philanthropic Society, 
"*St. Petersburg, Russia, 

"November 5, 1819. 
"Sir: 

"You will now have received, I suppose, the 
diploma of the literary committee of the Imperial 
Philanthropic Society of St. Petersburg, which Mr. 
Poletica, His Imperial Majesty's Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the United States, had the goodness to 
promise he would convey to you. It is, therefore, 
with all the confidence which mutual sentiments 
and common interests inspire, I address myself to 
you, sir, asking a favor I most assuredly hope you 
will not deny. The loyal and generous end we are 
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now endeavoring to attain cannot be forwarded 
without the assistance of experience and time. 

" And let me, dear sir, direct your attention to a 
most important truth; the great cause of humanity 
ought to be considered as one of those primeval laws 
of nature, which link together all generations and 
nations and times. Like as physicians are used to 
derive benefit from the experiments of their fore- 
runners, applying to present distress the wisdom of 
antiquity, so let us now exchange by a mutual 
intercourse, and hand down to posterity whatever 
Providence empowers us to do for the alleviation of 
want and the consoling of misfortune. In this view 
I make no doubt of your granting my request to give 
us some information of those establishments which a 
true sense of humanity has founded in your country, 
of their present state, their fundamental rules and 
administrations; particularly with regard to the great 
end of saving the life of our unhappy fellow-crea- 
tures; adding to all this an account of the peculiar 
cases when Providence entrusted to your care the 
fate of such unfortunate beings. These are the prin- 
cipal points on which I wish to have directed your 
attention, and of which to be apprised by your kind- 
ness it imports us most. 
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"Perhaps we may be enabled to make you, in 
time, some proper return by informing you of the 
success the cause of humanity met with in our own 
country. Till now everything is only beginning, but 
nature is everywhere benevolent when called forth 
to assist the wants of mankind, and so we have 
just a month ago the peculiar satisfaction of seeing 
opened at St. Petersburg the committee of a prison 
society to be established here. By this you see, 
dear sir, how powerfully nature argues her claims 
on every heart where her rights are protected. 

" Let her rights be extended further and further; 
let it be spread over the two hemispheres; and let 
her well- wishers combine their counsels, exchange 
their experience, and give their efforts for the 
welfare of mankind and the glory of God. 

"I have the honor to be, with a perfect esteem 
and regard, 

" Your most obliged humble servant, 

"Baron Vietringhoff. 
11 To the Rt. Hon. Mr. Glarkson, 

" New York." 1 



The death of Susan, the wife of Mr. De Peyster, 

'A copy of the original, not a translation. 
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on the 22d of April, 1823, one year after her mar- 
riage, and only three years after the death of her 
sister Elizabeth, awakened afresh in the heart of 
her father the affliction he then felt. His whole 
system seemed severely affected by this heavy 
burthen of grief, and he never fully regained his 
wonted vigor. He now withdrew from most of the 
societies with which he had been connected. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed by each of these 
associations expressive of sincere regret at his re- 
tirement, of their grateful recognition of the many 
services he had rendered in the faithful discharge 
of his appointed duties, of the uniform dignity, 
impartiality and frankness with which he had 
presided, etc.; but as all these resolutions, though 
emanating from different sources, embody the same 
sentiments, those adopted by the Bank of New 
York are here given as a type. They also possess 
a special interest, as in this connection occurs the 
last letter known to have been written by General 
Clarkson : 

Extract from the Minutes. 
" At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Bank of New York, held on the 14th of April, 
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1825, the Cashier laid before the Board a letter 
which he had received from General Clarkson, 
the President of the Bank, which was read, as 
follows : 



" ' New York, April 13, 1825. 
" ' Dear Sir : 

" ' Pursuant to an inclination I have for some 

* 

time entertained, in consequence of my advanced 
years admonishing me to retire from some of the 
institutions to which I am at present attached, 
and as the annual election of Directors will 
shortly take place, will you have the goodness, 
sir, to present my resignation to the Bank, with 
my best wishes for the continued prosperity of 
the institution. 

"*M. Clarkson.' 

" Whereupon the following resolutions were 
passed unanimously : 

" Besolved } That the Board of Directors, duly 
impressed with a sense of the long and faithful 
services of General Clarkson as President of the 
Bank, distinguished as they have always been by the 
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most punctual attention, the most undeviating im- 
partiality, and the strictest integrity in the execution 
of the duties of his office, feel the greatest regret 
that any circumstances should make him deem it 
expedient to resign his situation. 

^ ^ _ ■ 

" Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wait 
upon General Clarkson, to express to him these the 
unanimous sentiments of the Board of Directors, 
and to add their earnest wish and request that he 
would reconsider the subject and consent still to 
serve as President. 

"Resolved, That if the General cannot be induced 
to change his resolution as to the resignation of the 
office of President, to express the hope of the Direc- 
tors that he will consent to serve as a Director. 

" Resolved, That Mr. Gulian Ludlow and Mr. P. P. 
Goelet be a committee for these purposes. 

" At a subsequent meeting of the Board, held on 
the 19th of April, 1825, the committee appointed to 
wait upon General Clarkson with the resolutions 
passed on the 14th, reported that they had waited 
upon General Clarkson and had expressed to him 
the wish of the Directors, as signified by their reso- 
lutions ; that the General, expressing his due sense 
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of the kindness and attention of the Board of Direc- 
tors, had answered that he could not make any 
alteration in his determination to resign his situation 
as President, which he had long intended to do, and 
that, as he would probably be much in the country 
in future, it would be equally inconvenient to serve 
as Director. Whereupon it was 

"Resolved, unanimously. That the Board of Direc- 
tors accept with great regret the resignation of 
General Clarkson as President of the Bank, and 
desire in behalf of their constituents, the stockhold- 
ers of the Bank, to return him the grateful thanks of 
the institution for the disinterested services ren- 
dered by him during the twenty-one years in which 
he has executed that office. 

"Charles Wilkes." 

In a drive on the Jamaica road, in company with 
his eldest son, on the day on which these resolutions 
were passed, or on the next day, General Clarkson 
was exposed to a sudden change in the w r eather, 
which resulted in an attack of sickness. At first no 
alarm was felt, but the disease (congestion of the 
lungs) soon assumed a more threatening aspect, and 
in less than five days no skill of the physicians could 

23 
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arrest its progress. The patient was free from suf- 
fering, except the increasing difficulty of respiration, 
and his mental faculties remained clear and unim- 
paired to the last. The purity, serenity and high 
religious character that had distinguished his life 
had its fitting close in the calmness, the cheerful 
resignation and steadfast trust of his dying hours. 
Taking an aifectionate leave of his tamily, he passed 
from earth to enjoy the fruits of his earthly labors 
and of his abiding faith in God. 

By permission of Mr. Charles Clarkson Goodhue, 
the following extract, referring to this event, is 
copied from the diary of his father, the late Mr. 
Jonathan Goodhue : 

" His death occurred at five minutes before ten, 
on Monday evening, April 25th, 1825. 

" He had retired to his room on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 20th, in his usual health, and in the night 
was attacked with difficulty of respiration, which, he 
afterwards told us, he thought would have caused 
his death before morning, but which, with his usual 
sacrifice of his own comfort to that of others, he 
bore through the night rather than disturb us in call- 
ing assistance. When, after seven o'clock in the 
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morning, he had made known his distress, Dr. Post 
was instantly called in, and subsequently Dr. Ho- 
sack, as consulting physician, but his disorder, 
though two or three times we were encouraged by 
false hopes, proved too firmly seated, and he sank 
gradually under it. It was a congestion of the lungs, 
and had no doubt been slowly making its advances 
for a considerable period before. He retained his 
reason, with a perfect consciousness of his situation, 
until the last, and died, as he had lived, the pattern 
of pious resignation and composure. He was so near 
perfection in all that was just, kind, merciful and 
benevolent, that I could not name his fault, and a 
regard for his own interest or comfort seemed never 
in the way of whatever he thought to be his duty, or 
could advance the welfare or happiness of his fellow- 
creatures. This opinion of him was so general 
amongst all who knew him, that I never heard it 
expressed with a doubt or qualification, and his ill- 
ness and death excited a deep public sensation." 

The funeral took place on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 27th of April, at half-past three o'clock, and was 
conducted in a very simple way, in conformity with 
the well-known wishes of the deceased. No invi- 
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tations were issued except to the relatives, and 
scarfs were provided only for the officiating clergy. 
Several public associations, however, were repre- 
sented by their respective members, among which 
were the American Bible Society and the Society 
of the Cincinnati. The body was carried in pro- 
cession from the house to Trinity Church, and 
over the coffin was thrown a pall, which was sup- 
ported on either side by the following bearers: 
Col. Richard Varick, Col. Nicholas Fish, Col. 
Robert Troupe, Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Charles Wilkes, Archibald Gracie, William W. 
Woolsey, and John Pintard. The body was pre- 
ceded by the clergy — the Rev. William Berrian, the 
Rev. B. T. Onderdouk, the Rev. James Milnor, 
the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, the Rev. G. Upfold, 
and the Rev. J. F. Schroeder. Immediately after 
the bearers came the relatives and friends, followed 
by a large concourse of citizens, among whom was 
a delegation of colored men. Upon the conclusion 
of the services the remains were left in the church, 
and on the next morning were removed for interment 
to Flatbush, and placed in a vault built by General 
Clarkson, near the graves of his father and mother. 
At the ensuing anniversary of the American Bible 
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Society, the Hon. James Kent, ex-Chancellor of the 
State, spoke of General Clarkson as follows : 

" I would beg respectfully to add my humble 
tribute of respect and reverence to the memory of 
the late senior Vice-President of this Society, with 
whom I had the honor to be acquainted, and whose 
pure and excellent character has excited universal 
love and esteem. No person appeared to me more 
entirely exempted from the baneful influence of 
narrow and selfish considerations, or who pursued 
more steadily and successfully the vivid lights of 
Christian philanthropy. He was eminently dis- 
tinguished in the whole course of his life for 
benevolence of temper, for purity of principle, for 
an active and zealous discharge of duty, for sim- 
plicity of manner, for unpretending modesty of 
deportment, and for integrity of heart. It was 
his business and his delight to afford consolation 
to the distressed, to relieve the wants of the needy, 
to instruct the ignorant, to reclaim the vicious, to 
visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 
Such a portrait is not to be drawn from all the 
records of heathen antiquity. It presents an ele- 
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vation of moral grandeur 'above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame/ It belongs to Christianity alone 
to form and to animate such a character." 



On the same occasion the Hon. DeWitt Clinton, 
the Governor, in a memorial address, said : 

" Matthew Clarkson was a man who filled a large 
space in the circle of patriotism and benevolence. 
Wherever a charitable or public spirited institution 
was about to be established, his presence was con- 
sidered essential. As his heart and hand were ever 
open to the calls of charity, his name is to be found 
in all our meritorious societies, whether intended 
for education, for relief, or for protection. The 
hospitals, infirmaries, the free-school societies, and 
the whole range of laudable institutions, received 
his patronage. No object which implicated the 
welfare of the human race was considered foreign 
to his duties. His sanction became a passport to 
public approbation. It encouraged virtue in its 
career, disarmed opposition of its power, and envy 
of its venom. 

" In all his connections and associations he was 
distinguished by a benignity of disposition and an 
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amenity of behavior which endeared him to all with 
whom he had communion. His first object was to 
do good; his next, to do it in the most acceptable 
manner and in the most impressive shape. His pro- 
pitiating qualities were the result of innate goodness, 
not of artificial assumption, and virtue was embodied 
in his conduct and exhibited by his agency in a 
form so wanning and so attractive, so commanding 
and so irresistible, that his powers of beneficence 
were only limited by that impenetrable circle which 
prescribes boundaries to the operations of human 
goodness. 

" Wherever good deeds were to be performed he 
was present, and his co-operation was experienced 
in all praiseworthy institutions. It will be asked, 
how was it possible for him to comprise so much 
beneficence within so small a period, and at the 
same time to attend to his other concerns? The an- 
swer is easy. He transacted everything at a proper 
time, in a proper place, and in a proper manner. 
He was not one of those irregular men who are con- 
stantly scattering discomforts in their walks, from 
the neglect of these observances, which are identi- 
fied with the decorum and tranquillity of social com- 
munion. He knew the utility of method, the value 
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of time, the importance of punctuality, and lie prac- 
tically demonstrated the auspicious results of a life 
spent in active benevolence, under the control of 
regular habits, and with a view to the economy of 
time. 

" During the Revolutionary War he was a gallant 
officer in the American army, and after its conclu- 
sion, held high and confidential civil offices, which 
he filled with fidelity and ability. But the last years 
of his life have been principally devoted to the pro- 
motion of those institutions which reflect so much 
honor on the religion, the education and the benevo- 
lence of this country. 

" Although the benefits which he conferred on the 
community by the rendition of actual services are of 
the most impressive character, yet the illustrious 
example which he has presented to mankind of a life 
of distinguished benevolence and usefulness, is of a 
more important nature. As a model for imitation, as 
an excitement to Christian piety, to pure benevo- 
lence, and to heroic virtue, his merit will be appre- 
ciated and his influence will be felt long after all of 
us are consigned to the grave. 

"In this rapid sketch I am far from intimating 
that he was without his imperfections, but his errors 
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were the aberrations of goodness, and his faults 
were the faults of the species, not of the individual. 
As long as benevolence is respected among men, 
as long as piety is held in veneration, so long will 
the name of Clarkson be ranked among the excellent 
men who have illustrated in their lives the greatness 
of goodness." 

Three of General Clarkson's brothers — David, 
Thomas Streatfeild and Levinus — survived him. 
His sister, Ann Margaret, had died in her sixty- 
fourth year, nearly six months before, on the 2d of 
November, 1824, and her death was followed, three 
or four months later, by that of her husband, Garrit 
Van Home, on the 22d of February, 1825, in his 
sixty-seventh year. Both died at their residence, 
31 Broadway, and their remains were the first 
placed in General Clarkson's new vault at Flat- 
bush. Their miniatures are in possession of their 
descendants. They had three children, all daugh- 
ters, of whom 

Mary Elizabeth Clarkson married James 
Peter, son of Augustus Van Home by 
his wife Anna Maria, widow of Nathaniel 

24 
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Mar 8 ton, Jr., and daughter of Frederick Van 
Cortlandt and Frances Jay. 

Ann Margaret died unmarried. 

Mary Joanna married Adam Norrie, of 
Scotland. 



David did not long survive his brother and sister. 
His death occurred at his home in New Jersey on 
the 27th of June, 1825, in his seventy-fourth year. 
He was buried in the Flat bush vault. A few years 
before his death he married, but had no issue. 

Of the family, only Streatfeild and Levinus now 
remained. These two shared the excellences of 
character which distinguished Matthew, but from 
love of retirement were less known, and conse- 
quently, except among their intimate friends, less 
appreciated. Streatfeild and Matthew were almost 
inseparable in their companionship. They were all 
three men of the highest principles and of spotless 
integrity, inheriting the virtues of their ancestors, 
and illustrating them in their pure and Christian 
lives. 

On the 8th of June, 1844, Streatfeild, then in his 
eighty-second year, died at 33 Broadway, a house 
which he had built and for nearly half a century 
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occupied. His widow subsequently removed to 11 
West Twenty-first street, where she died on the 9th 
of August, 1852, in her eighty-second year. The 
remains of both were placed in the vault at Flat- 
bush. They had eleven children, two sons and nine 
daughters. Of these, 

Anna Maria died unmarried. 

David Augustus married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Edward P. Livingston by his wife 
Elizabeth S., daughter of Chancellor Liv- 
ingston. 

Frederica Cortlandt died young. 

Elizabeth Streatfeild married David, son 
of General Matthew Clarkson. 

Thomas Streatfeild married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Levinus Clarkson. 

Frederica. 

Frances Selina married Augustus Levinus, 
son of Levinus Clarkson. 

Emily Vallete. 

Ann Margaret died unmarried. 

Mary Matilda died unmarried. 

Ann Augusta Vallete married Clermont, 
son of Edward P. Livingston by his wife 
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Elizabeth S., daughter of Chancellor Living- 
ston. 

Levinus Clarkson, the surviving brother, for a 
long time resided at 11 Harrison street. In 1840 he 
removed to an estate on the Racket River, at Pots- 
dam, St. Lawrence County, New York, where he 
passed the remainder of his days. His death 
occurred on the 28th of September, 1845, in his 
eighty-first year. Mrs. Clarkson outlived her hus- 
band eleven years, and died at Potsdam in her 
seventy-ninth year, on the 23d of June, 1856. 
Both were buried in their son Levinus* vault in 
Trinity churchyard, New York. They had seven 
children, four sons and three daughters, as follows : 

Lavinia. 

Ann Mary, died unmarried. 

Augustus Levinus, married, first, Frances 
Selina, daughter of Thomas Streatfeild Clark- 
son ; secondly, Emily C. M'Vickar. 

Levinus, died young. 

David L., married Margaret De Longy. 

Elizabeth, married Thomas Streatfeild, son 
of Thomas Streatfeild Clarkson. 
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Levinus, married Mary, daughter of Ed- 
ward P. LiviDgston by his wife Elizabeth S., 
daughter of Chancellor Livingston. 

General Clarkson had eight children, three sons 
and five daughters. 

Mary Rutherfurd, the only child by the 
first marriage, was born July 2, 1786, mar- 
ried Peter Augustus Jay, July 29, 1807, 
and died December 24, 1838. 

Elizabeth was born March 7, 1793, and 
died October 6, 1820. 

Catherine Rutherfurd was born March 5, 
1794, married Jonathan Goodhue, April 24, 
1813, and died January 23, 1861. 

David was born March 27, 1795, married 
Elizabeth Streatfeild Clarkson, March 27, 
1822, and died June 3, 1867. 

Matthew was born September 6, 1796, and 
married Catherine Elizabeth Clarkson, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1821. 

William Bayard was born October 3, 1798, 
married Adelaide Livingston, November 23, 
1826, and died March 19, 1875. 
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Susan Maria was born January 17, 1800, 
married James Ferguson De Peyster, April 
24, 1822, and died April 22, 1823. 

Sarah Cornell was born December 20, 
1802, married Rev. William Richmond, May 
9, 1826, and died July 31, 1849. 
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OBITUARY NOTES. 

Christian Journal, Vol. 9, p. 158. 

" Died in this city on Monday, April 25, 1825, in 
the 67th year of his age, General Matthew Clarkson. 

"In the death of this truly excellent man, our 
country has lost one of its most upright and useful 
citizens and one of the most distinguished of the few 
remaining heroes of her Revolution; society has lost 
one of its greatest blessings; the Christian religion 
one of its brightest ornaments, and the Church one 
of its most pious and exemplary members. 

" Rarely, if ever, lived the man whose religion 
more uniformly and thoroughly entered into the 
composition of his character and governed his life, 
and it was emphatically in his character and life that 
the light of his religion shone before men. Never, 
it is believed, was the power of godliness more 
thoroughly experienced, and never was it accom- 
panied with less parade and ostentation. His reli- 
gion had its foundation laid deep and strong in a 
thorough reception of the distinctive principles of 
the Gospels, and its genuine character was mani- 
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fested by a life of piety. On the service of the 
sanctuary he was an uniform attendant, not only on 
the Lord's Day, but also on holy days and prayer 
days. On the banquet of that most heavenly food, 
which consists of the hallowed symbols of the 
Saviour's body and blood, he delighted to feed. Not 
only in the great congregation, but also in retire- 
ment, was he constant and faithful in the exercises 
of piety and devotion. The religion thus manifested 
and cultivated was a thoroughly practical principle — 
the love of God above all things, whence it pro- 
ceeded, was connected with the love of his neighbor 
as himself; or, as it has been said of him, even more 
than himself. He was one of the kindest, most 
benevolent and most disinterested of men, always 
ready and willing to contribute all he could by pecu- 
niary aid and personal services to the benefit of his 
fellow-men. His extensive liberality and the active 
part which for many years he took in our most 
prominent benevolent institutions, have erected in 
the affections of his fellow-citizens a lasting monu- 
ment to his memory. There was one sphere in 
which, in an especial manner, he moved as a being 
of almost a superior order ; where his ardent piety, 
his wonted cheerfulness, his kindness, affection and 
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fidelity diffused happiness all around him; but here 
language can never do him justice; that can be done 
only in those feelings which are exclusively sacred 
to the circle of kindred and of chosen friends — there 
only can be felt the loss that has been there sus- 
tained. But the loss is theirs only whom he has left 
behind; his is infinite gain — all that gain which is 
comprised in the consoling assurance, l Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.'" 



New York Evening Post, April 26, 1825. 

"Died last night, in the 67th year of his age, 
General Matthew Clarkson, a man in whose bosom 
a selfish thought never entered, who never balanced 
between duty and inclination, whose life was em- 
bodied Christianity; and while mourning over his 
ashes, not for him, but for ourselves, may we re- 
member that he mourns the dead who lives as they 
desire. If it is possible for humanity to be immac- 
ulate, he was free from fault. 

" * Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee. 
None named thee but to praise.' 

25 
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" Thus has departed another of our Revolutionary 
patriots, and it will not be long now before the 
few that yet remain will cease their earthly exist- 
ence. His funeral will take place from No. 33 
Whitehall street to-morrow afternoon at half-past 
three o'clock, where his friends and relatives are 
invited to attend." 



New York Evening Post, April 27, 1825. 

" The name of Matthew Clarkson, whose lamented 
death was lately announced, will ever be associated 
with all that is pure in principle and incorruptible in 
integrity. He not only loved his neighbor as him- 
self, but better than himself; nor was his hand less 
expansive than his heart. Benevolence, unalloyed 
by the slightest mixture of ostentation, seemed to 
be his nature; not that sickly benevolence which 
affects perpetual smiles; he could, when occasion 
offered, frown upon the extortionate and unjust, 
however painful to himself, but when he frowned it 
was the frown not of passion, but of principle. To 
convert, not to crush, was its object. His power of 
self-command was almost, if not altogether, perfect. 
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However strong the temptation of ease or of inter- 
est, the slightest whisper of duty was enough to put 
them aside. He never cast about in search of ex- 
cuses. No matter how irksome the task, there was 
no hesitation. Conscience said, let it be done, and 
it was done, even if it extended to the plucking out 
a right eye or the cutting off a right arm. When 
such a man is gathered to his fathers the interests 
of society require that the event should be noted. 
The strongest incentives to virtue are examples of 
its successful cultivation. His life, as has been 
truly observed, was embodied Christianity, and with 
that of a great co-patriot, still living, it afforded a 
striking demonstration of the truth of the motto 
adopted by them both — c Nil desperandum, Deo 
juvante.' " 



New York American, April 26, 1825. 

" We cannot permit the name of Matthew Clark- 
son to pass into that sad record in our paper which 
daily admonishes the living of what shadows they 
are, without bearing our feeble but most sincere 
testimony to the worth of him whose loss we are 
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thus called on to mourn, nor without mingling our 
regrets with those of the bereaved family of a man 
whom to know was to honor and to love. 

" General Clarkson was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, and as such is associated in glory with those 
whose sufferings and services established us a na- 
tion. Entering the army at a very early age, and 
embracing its alluring life with all the enthusiasm 
of a young and generous mind, he nevertheless 
preserved the utmost purity amidst scenes of riot 
and in a profession where lawless violence is some- 
times confounded with decision of character. His 
natural sense of justice rendered him at all times 
humane, moderate and merciful. 

"At the close of the Revolutionary War, General 
Clarkson, in possession of an unspotted character 
and of the friendship of Washington and Hamilton, 
returned to civil life ; and in all its varied duties, 
whether as a private citizen or a public functionary, 
in the Senate as formerly in the field, his course was 
marked with the same uprightness, integrity and 
devotion to the cause of his country. Latterly, this 
lamented individual has withdrawn himself in a great 
measure from all public trusts and employments, 
without ceasing, however, in any degree, from the 
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most scrupulous discharge of the duty of a good 
citizen ; preparing himself, by the review of a well- 
spent life, and by meditation on and the habitual 
practice of the holy precepts of our religion, for 
that change which all flesh is heir to. 

"That change has come. After a short but 
severe illness, General Clarkson expired last night, 
dying as he had lived, ' without fear and without 
reproach.' 

"Hail and farewell." 



New York Daily Advertiser, April 26, 1825. 

" Died, in this city, on Monday evening, after an 
illness of five days, General Matthew Clarkson, in 
the 67th year of his age. 

"It rarely happens that the public are called 
upon to notice and lament the decease of a person 
of such distinguished merit as General Clarkson. 
Very early in life he entered the Army of the 
United States in the War of Independence, and 
obtained the distinction that is ever bestowed 
upon bravery, talents, and unsullied integrity and 
virtue. 
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" Iii all the future years of his life he maintained 
the most pure and unsullied reputation. In private 
life no man was more beloved for his amiable, frank 
and affectionate disposition. He was the pattern 
of everything that was pure, lovely and of good 
report. As a member of the community, he was 
just, liberal and beneficent, the patron of many 
charities, and a bright example of the most ex- 
panded benevolence. 

" But we ought to speak of him as the Acting 
Vice-President of that strictly national and truly 
benevolent institution, the American Bible Society. 
Ever since the formation of that Society has he pre- 
sided in the Board of Managers, and repeatedly at 
its anniversaries, and never, except in a very 
few instances when prevented by sickness, or the 
death of near friends, has he been absent from 
the meetings, either ordinary or extraordinary. 
The interest of that benevolent association en- 
grossed his most faithful and zealous attention and 
regard. 

" General Clarkson's excellences of character 
were crowned by pure and exalted piety. Full of 
evangelical faith he lived the life, and, we trust, died 
the death of the righteous, having left behind him 
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fewer enemies and more friends than most that have 
preceded, or that will follow him into the future 
world." 



General Advertiser, May 23, 1825. 

"At a late meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Society for Promoting the Emigration of Free 
Persons of Color to Hayti, of which General Clark- 
son was, until his decease, the presiding officer, the 
following minutes were ordered to be recorded : 

"The Board of Managers having at their last 
meeting received the melancholy intelligence of the 
decease of General Matthew Clarkson, their presid- 
ing officer, cannot, in justice to their own feelings, 
permit the occasion to pass without recording in 
their minutes a brief memorial of the high respect 
they entertain for his character. With the most 
lively sensibility the Managers call to mind the 
dignified deportment, the manly sense, the pure 
integrity, the sound principles, the disinterested 
benevolence and the virtuous example which distin- 
guished their late President and endeared him to 
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the citizens of this community. But the Board, at 
this time, are more especially called to contemplate 
the zeal evinced by General Clarkson, during a long 
period of his life, for the improvement of the African 
race in this country. His name appears among the 
founders of the society in this city for promoting the 
manumission of slaves and protecting such of them 
as have been or may be liberated, and he continued 
a member of that association until the day of his 
death, a period of thirty-eight years. Our friend 
was known to be anxiously desirous of promoting 
the intellectual and moral improvement of our col- 
ored population, and u-niformly evinced a lively 
interest in the African Free School in this city. 
When the Society, with the management of whose 
concern this Board is charged, was formed, General 
Clarkson had, on account of the infirmities incident 
to advanced age, retired from an active concern in 
almost all the benevolent institutions with which he 
had been associated; he, nevertheless, consented to 
unite himself to this Society and become its presid- 
ing officer. He cherished a deep solicitude for the 
success of the experiment instituted by the Board, 
but, ere we had arrived at any satisfactory result, in 
the dispensation of Providence he has been taken 
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from us. In kindness, no doubt, he has been called 
to rest from his labors, and to unite himself to that 
society of Christian philanthropists who have pre- 
ceded him in their passage to that world where the 
arbitrary and capricious distinctions which separate 
man from his brother here, cease to exist, and 
where injustice, oppression and deceit are un- 
known." 



APPENDICES. 



APPENDIX C. 



THE FAMILY OF LIVINGSTON. 



The family of Livingston, in America, through 
several of its members, has acquired a reputation 
worthy of its honorable descent. The name is 
attached to the Declaration of Independence and to 
the Federal Constitution; it is associated with our 
foreign diplomacy and our judicial history, and in 
the earlier annals of the country exerted a powerful 
influence in the State. 

Robert, the immediate ancestor of the family in 
the New World, was a son of the " worthy, famous 
Mr. John Livingstone," as he was fondly termed by 
his cotemporaries. John was born at Kilsyth (then 
called Monyabrock), Stirlingshire, Scotland, on the 
21st of June, 1603. His father, Mr. William Liv- 
ingston, who officiated as minister of Monyabrock 
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from 1600 to 1614, and was then transferred to 
Lanark, was the son of Mr. Alexander Livingston, 
his predecessor in the charge of the parish of 
Monyabrock, and who in his turn, it is said, was 
a grandson of Alexander, fifth Lord Livingston, 
one of the nobles intrusted with the keeping of 
Queen Mary in her infancy, and the ancestor of the 
Earls of Linlithgow and Gallender. John's mother 
was Agnes, daughter of Alexander Livingston of 
Falkirk, a cadet of the house of Dunnipace. 

Mr. John Livingstone entered the ministry in 
1625, and preached for his father at Lanark. In 
1627 he was chaplain to the Earl of Wigton, was 
afterwards installed over the church of Killinchie, 
Ireland, and in 1638 settled at Stranrawer, Scotland. 
Ten years later he removed to Ancram, on the 
Teviot in Roxburgshire. At one time he deter- 
mined to emigrate to America, and embarked for 
Boston, but, driven back by contrary winds, aban- 
doned the resolution. In 1650 he was sent as a 
commissioner to Breda to negotiate terms for the 
restoration of Charles II., and persecuted for non- 
conformity, in 1663 established himself at Rotter- 
dam. He was married by his father in the West 
Church of Edinburgh, on the 23d of June, 1635, 
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to Janet, the eldest daughter of Bartholomew 
Fleming, by his wife Marian Hamilton. They had 
seven children. Two they took with them to Hol- 
land ; five were left in Scotland. Soon after Mr. 
Livingston's death, on the 9th of August, 1672, 
his widow returned to Scotland. Subsequently she 
again visited Holland, and though the date and 
place of her decease are not known, it is probable 
that her ashes, like those of her distinguished 
husband, repose in that hospitable retreat of per- 
secuted religionists. 

His son Robert was born at Ancram, on the 13th 
of December, 1654, and as he was acquainted with 
the Dutch language, there can be little doubt he 
was one of the two children who accompanied 
their parents to Rotterdam. After his father's 
death Robert came to Albany, perhaps in company 
with the Rev. Nicolaus Van Rensselaer, in the 
autumn of 1674. Robert is described as "a shrewd 
young Scotchman," and was destined to become 
prominent in Colonial history. He married, in 
1683, Alida, the widow of the Rev. Nicolaus Van 
Rensselaer, and daughter of Philip Pietersen Van 
Schuyler, by his wife, Margaret Van Slechtenhorst. 
Mr. Livingston was made Town Clerk and Secretary 
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of Indian Affairs. It was whilst holding this latter 
office — the duties of which he performed for nearly 
fifty years — that he acquired the large property 
known as the " Manor of Livingston." It em- 
braced, originally, between one hundred and twenty 
and one hundred and fifty thousand acres, lying on 
the east bank of the Hudson, about five miles south 
of the present city of that name. The lower portion 
of this estate, comprising some thirteen thousand 
acres, and called "Clermont," he bequeathed to 
his youngest son, Robert, devising all the residue 
to his eldest son, Philip. On the breaking out of 
the Revolution of 1688, Livingston was so promi- 
nent and so strong a Jacobite, and consequently 
so obnoxious to the Leisler party, he was forced 
to withdraw from the Province. On the downfall 
of the usurper, Livingston came again into favor, 
and was restored to all the appointments from 
which he had been excluded. He was taken into 
especial favor by the Earl of Bellomont, and was 
called to the Council in 1698. In company with 
the Earl, he entered into an agreement with Cap- 
tain Kidd to equip a privateer on shares for their 
mutual advantage. Kidd deceived his associates, 
and was the occasion of much trouble to those who 
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had unfortunately, though innocently, been con- 
nected with him. The Leisler party again came 
into power, and after the death of Bellomont, Liv- 

« 

ingston was again deprived of his offices. In 1703 
he went a second time to Europe, and the 
•'Thetis," in which he was a passenger, was 
captured off Bristol by a French privateer, and he 
was put ashore, having been "used very bar- 
barously." In the first voyage, in 1695, the vessel 
lost its rudder, and was driven upon the coast of 
Portugal. For seventeen weeks, Livingston says, 
he "was exposed to the utmost hazards and extrem- 
ities, being reduced to a pint of water and a little 
cocoanut a day." A warrant from the Queen in 
1705 reinstated him in all his former positions. He 
took his seat for the first time in the Assembly in 
1709, and in 1718 was chosen Speaker of that body. 
The exact date of his death is not known. It oc- 
curred, probably, in 1728. With but few inter- 
missions he had been the recipient of public favor 
and patronage from his first arrival in America until 
the close of his career. He had issue — four sons 
and two daughters. 

27 
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Philip, the second Lord of the Manor, succeeded 
his father, Robert, as Secretary of the Board of 
Indian Commissions and as Clerk of the County of 
Albany. He served in the expedition against Port 
Royal in 1710. In 1725 he was called to the 
Council. The next year he visited Canada (for the 
third time) as bearer of a despatch from Governor 
Burnet. On a previous journey, had it not been for 
the assistance of a companion, an enraged Indian 
would have made Livingston's life pay the forfeit 
of a reckless act of some English prisoners who 
had run away with the red man's canoe. Living- 
ston's own boat was afterwards shattered by the 
ice, and he and his party, guided by a compass, 
were obliged to travel on foot through a dense and 
almost impassable forest, and to subsist on moss, 
leaves and berries. In 1737 he was president of 
the commission appointed to run the boundary be- 
tween New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and in 
1740 was named one of the board to determine 
the line between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
on which occasion, Hutchinson says, he had great 
influence. In 1746 and 1747 he was one of the 
commissioners on the part of New York to meet 
and co-operate with commissioners from the other 
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American colonies in measures for carrying on the 
war and securing the interests of the Indians. He 
continued in public life until his death, which oc- 
curred in New York in 1749. Philip married 
Catherine, only daughter and heiress of Peter Van 
Brugh, who was for many years Mayor of Albany 
and member of the Assembly. Mr. Livingston had 
issue — six sons and three daughters. 

Robert, the third Lord of the Manor, and 
one of the sons of Philip Livingston and 
Catherine Van Brugh, married Mary — daugh- 
ter of Walter Thong, by Catalyntie, whose 
father was President, or Governor, Rip Van 
Dam — and had a son, Walter, who married 
Cornelia — daughter of Peter Schuyler, and 
Gertrude, the eldest sister of Gen. Phil. 
Schuyler. These latter, Walter and Cor- 
nelia Livingston, were the parents of Robert 
L. Livingston, who, by his wife Margaret 
M. — younger daughter of Chancellor Living- 
ston — had, besides other issue, Adelaide, wife 
of William Bayard — son of General Matthew 
Clarkson — and Robert, who married Frances 
A. — daughter of Catherine Rutherfurd Clark- 
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son and Jonathan Goodhue. On the death of 
Robert, the third Lord, the Manor was divided. 
Philip, another son of Philip Livingston 
and Catherine Van Brugh, was a member of 
the Continental Congress. He not only 
signed but strenuously advocated the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and sold a portion 
of his property to sustain the public credit. 
A warm champion of the prerogatives of the 
people, they conferred upon him several 
important and responsible trusts. He mar- 
ried Christiana — a daughter of Richard Ten 
Broeck, Recorder of Albany — and their son, 
Philip P., removed to Jamaica, West Indies. 
He married Sarah Johnston, of that island, 
and they were the parents of Edward P. 
Livingstou, for many years a member of the 
State Senate, and in 1830 Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Edward P. Livingston by his 
wife, Elizabeth S. — a daughter of Chancellor • 
Livingston — had, besides other issue, Cler- 
mont, who married Ann Augusta Vallete — 
daughter of Thomas Streatfeild Clarkson — 
Robert E., who married Susan Maria Clark- 
son — daughter of Susan M. Clarkson and 
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James F. De Peyster — Margaret, the wife 
of David Augustus — sou of Thomas Streat- 
feild Clarksoii — and Mary, who married 
Levinus — son of Leviuus Clarkson. 

William was the youugest of the sons of 
Philip Livingston and Catherine Van Brugh. 
He early espoused the cause of the colonies, 
was elected a Delegate to the first Conti- 
nental Congress in 1774, was unanimously 
re-elected in 1775, and was put on several 
of the most important committees. In 1776 
he was chosen Governor of New Jersey, an 
office which he retained to the close of his 
life, and in which he exhibited great judg- 
ment and energy. He was a delegate to the 
convention which framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, and was the author of a poem 
called " Philosophical Solitude," of a funeral 
oration on President Burr of Princeton Col- 
lege, and of a variety of political and 
miscellaneous tracts. Mr. Livingston resided 
at "Liberty Hall," Elizabeth-town, New 
Jersey. He married Susanna — a daughter of 
Philip French by his wife Susanna Brock- 
holies — and their daughter, Sarah V, B., 
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married John Jay, whose son, Peter A. Jay, 
married Mary Rutherfurd Clarkson. Gov- 
ernor Livingston died July 25, 1790. 

Robert, the youngest son of Robert Livingston 
and Alida Schuyler, married Margaret Howerden, 
and had issue — one son. 



Robert R., the only child of Robert Liv- 
ingston and Margaret Howerden, was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Admiralty Court in 
1760, and in 1763 a Justice of the New 
York Supreme Court. He represented 
Dutchess County in the Assembly, and was 
made a commissioner in 1767, and again in 
1773, to fix a line of jurisdiction between 
New York and Massachusetts. Mr. Living- 
ston married Margaret, a daughter of Col. 
Henry Beekman by his wife Janet — daughter 
of Robert Livingston, Jr., nephew of the 
first Lord of the Manor, and Margaretta, 
whose father was Col. Peter Schuyler — and 
had, besides i4x daug lri om, an only com , 
Robert R., the Chancellor of the State of 
New York. The latter, in 1776, was a 
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member of Congress, and was placed on the 
committee with Jefferson, Adams, Franklin 
and Sherman, to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1781 he was appointed 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He adminis- 
tered the oath of office to Washington at 
the time of his inauguration as President of 
the United States. Livingston was also 
Chairman of the State Convention which 
adopted the Federal Constitution, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, in 1801, as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, where he assisted in securing the 
purchase of Louisiana. By the First Consul 
he was received with respect, and after his 
mission had closed, Napoleon presented him 
with a splendid snuff-box with a miniature 
of himself by Isabey. In Paris he formed 
an intimacy with Robert Fulton, whom he 
aided with counsel and money. Chan- 
cellor Livingston married Mary — a daughter 
of Robert Stevens, of New Jersey, by his 
wife Elizabeth Alexander — and left two 
children — Elizabeth S., the wife of Edward 
P. Livingston, and Margaret M., the wife of 
Robert L. Livingston. 
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Joanna, the sixth and youngest child of Robert 
Livingston and Alida Schuyler, married Cornelius G. 
Van Home — a son of Gerrit Van Home and Alice 
Provoost. She had issue, three sons and one daughter. 

Gerrit, the only surviving child of Joanna 
Livingston and Cornelius G. Van Home, 
married Anne — daughter of Joseph Reade by 
his wife Anne, whose father and mother 
were Philip French and Anne Philipse — the 
parents of, besides other children, Garrit and 
Mary. Garrit married Ann Margaret Clark- 
son — sister of General Matthew Clarkson — 
and had three daughters, one of whom — and 
the only one that had issue, Mary Joanna — 
married Adam Norrie of Scotland. Garrit's 
sister Mary married David M. Clarkson — 
cousin of the above-named Ann Margaret — 
who was the father of the late John Charlton 
Clarkson and Maria Charlton, the wife of 
John L. Holthuysen. 



Compiled from "Life of Mr. John Livingstone, etc., 
written by himself 1 ' 1 ; "Life of William Livingston, 
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by Theodore Sedgwick, Jr." ; "Drake's Dictionary of 
American Biography" ; "Chambers 7 Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen"; " Tlie Peerage of 
Scotland \ by Sir Robert Douglas"; "Documentary 
History of Neiv York"; "New York Colonial Docu- 
ments"; "American Genealogy, by J. B. Holgate"; 
"Family Manuscripts", etc., etc. 



APPENDIX D. 



THE FAMILY OF JAY. 



Poitou, a former province of Western France, 
appears to have been the birthplace of the Jays, 
whence the branch from which the American family 
is sprung removed to the neighboring town of La 
Rochelle. 

The year 1685 found Pierre Jay, the first of his 
name of whom we have any distinct information, an 
opulent merchant of this old town. A Protestant in 
his principles, he could not fail to discover, from the 
temper of the times, that expatriation from his na- 
tive land, or the adoption of a worship which he 
abhorred, was the distressing alternative presented 
to him. But that virtue which is founded on reli- 
gion, and that fortitude which derives its support 
from the same exalted source, are seldom allured 
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from the path of duty by the suggestions of interest 
or the desire of repose. The ordinance which for- 
mally revoked the Edict of Nantes was announced 
on the 22d of October, 1685, but for months pre- 
viously every means that bigotry could suggest to 
overcome the conscience and subdue the wills of the 
recusants had been freely employed. Their churches 
were demolished, their schools prohibited, and the 
persecution had become too intolerable to be borne. 
The future disclosed nothing but additional calamity, 
and Mr. Jay, after suffering the annoyance of having 
dragoons placed in his house "to live and act at 
their discretion," determined to abandon the country. 
His family at this time consisted of his wife, 
Judith, a daughter of Mons. Francois, a merchant in 
Rochelle, and three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, Augustus, Isaac and Frances. His eldest son, 
Francis, had been sent to England to be educated, 
and had died on the passage. Notwithstanding this 
event Mr. Jay immediately sent over his second son, 
Augustus, who was born on the 23d of March, 1665, 
then only twelve years old. He remained in Eng- 
land six years, and was then recalled by his father 
and sent to Africa, but to what part or for what pur- 
pose is now unknown. At the time of which we 
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speak, he was still absent. Mrs. Jay and her re- 
maining children, Isaac and Frances, were secretly 
withdrawn from the house and placed on board a 
vessel which had been engaged for the purpose, and 
were safely landed at Plymouth. Mr. Jay remained 
behind to save what he could from the wreck of his 
fortuue, and was arrested and thrown into prison. 
Effecting his escape, he was carried by one of his 
own ships, which had just arrived from Spain, to 
England, where he rejoined his family. On the re- 
turn of Augustus to Rochelle, unapprised of the 
misfortunes that had befallen his parents, he found 
himself amidst the consuming fires of persecution, 
which were now raging with increased violence. 
Loyal to the religion of his fathers, and aided by the 
kindness of friends, he resolved to go to Charleston, 
in South Carolina, a State which afforded an asylum 
to numbers of his countrymen. The climate, how- 
ever, in that city proved injurious to his health, and 
he removed to Philadelphia, and thence to New 
York, where he established his residence. His first 
employment was that of a supercargo, and he con- 
tinued in it for several years. In 1692, for purposes 
of trade, Augustus started for Hamburg, but was 
captured by a privateer from St. Malo, and carried 
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into that port, and was a prisoner in a fortress near 
that place when the news of the battle of La Hogue 
arrived there. Escaping from his confinement, he 
made his way to Rochelle, and was kindly received 
and secreted by his mother's sister, who had mar- 
ried M. Mouchard, and whose son was a Director of 
the French East India Company. Through her ad- 
dress and management he sailed for Denmark, and, 
returning from that country, went to Holland, and 
thence to England, to visit his father and sister. 
His mother had lately died, and his younger brother, 
Isaac, had preceded her to the grave about two 
years. His death was the result of wounds received 
at the battle of the Boyne, where he served as a vol- 
unteer in a regiment of French refugees. The 
affairs and engagements of Augustus made it neces- 
sary that he should get back speedily to America, 
and he left England and his relatives for the last 
time. On the 28th of October, 1697, he was mar- 
ried in New York, to Anna Maria, a daughter of Mr. 
Balthazar Bayard. The ancestor of this gentleman, 
in the reign of Louis XIII., was a Protestant Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Paris, who abjured his country 
in preference to his religion, and took up his resi- 
dence in Holland. Three of his grandsons, of whom 
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Balthazar was one, afterwards came to America. 
Henceforth the life of Augustus Jay abounded with 
blessings. Successful in his business as a merchant, 
beloved and respected in his adopted city, he seems 
to have realized the aspiration of the poet, and 
"crowned a youth of labor with an age of ease." He 
died at New York in the year 1751, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six. Mr. Jay had five children, one 
son and four daughters. 



Peter, the only son of Augustus Jay and Anna 
Maria Bayard, was born November 3, 1704, and was 
placed at an early age in the counting-house of Mr. 
Stephen Peloquin, of Bristol, in England, who had 
married, after the death of her father, Frances, the 
sister of Augustus Jay. Returning to his native 
country, Peter married, January 20, 1727-28, Mary, 
the daughter of Jacobus Van Cortlandt and Eve 
Philipse. Mr. Jay, eschewing politics, devoted him- 
self assiduously to his business as a merchant, and 
when little more than forty years old purchased a 
farm at Rye, on Long Island Sound, to which he 
retired in the early part of the year 1746. His wife 
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died on the 17th of April, 1777, and his death 
occurred on the same day and month five years 
later. They had seven sons and three daughters. 

John, one of the sons of Peter and Mary 
Jay, was the eighth of a family of ten chil- 
dren, and was born on the 12th of December, 
1745. He was admitted to the bar, and soon 
attained political influence and extensive legal 
practice, and was sent in 1774 to the first 
Congress. Though the youngest member 
but one, he took a leading part in its pro- 
ceedings, and drew up the able and eloquent 
"Address to the People of Great Britain." 
On the 28th of April, in the same year, he 
married Sarah Van Brugh, a daughter of 
William Livingston, afterwards Governor of 
New Jersey. In 1776 Mr. Jay aided in pre- 
paring a constitution for the State of New 
York. His name was not attached to the 
Declaration of Independence, though it re- 
ceived his cordial support. In 1777 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the State of New 
York. Again sent as a delegate to Congress, 
December, 1778, he presided over that body 
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until chosen Minister to Spain. On the 3d 
of September, 1783, with Adams and Frank- 
lin, he signed the Treaty of Peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. Re- 
turning to New York, he was Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs from 1784 to 1789. In 1787, 
with Hamilton and Madison, he contributed 
papers to the Federalist to answer objections 
to the proposed Federal Constitution. He 
accepted the position of Chief Justice of 
the United States in 1789. In 1794, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, he 
effected the treaty which bears his name. 
From 1795 to 1801 he was Governor of 
New York, and under his administration 
slavery was abolished in the State. In the 
latter year Mr. Jay retired from public life 
to an estate at Bedford, Westchester County, 
New York, where Mrs. Jay died May 28, 1802. 
Mr. Jay's death occurred at the same place, 
May 17, 1829, at the age of eighty-three. 
He had five children, two sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son, Peter Augustus 
Jay, was born on the 24th of January, 1776, 
and in his nineteenth year, as private secre- 

29 
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tary to his father, accompanied him in his 
mission to England. In 1816 he was a 
member of the State Assembly, Recorder of 
New York in 1819, and in 1821 a delegate 
to the convention called to amend the con- 
stitution of the State of New York. He 
became very prominent in the legal pro- 
fession and in public affairs, and was for 
many years President of the New York 
Historical Society and of the Society of the 
New York Hospital, Vice-President of the 
American Bible Society, Trustee of Colum- 
bia College, etc., etc. He married Mary 
Rutherfurd, daughter of General Matthew 
Clarkson, July 29, 1807, and died at his 
residence, on the south-east corner of Broad- 
way and Walker street, February 20, 1843. 

Judith, born August 29, 1698, was the eldest 
daughter of Augustus Jay and Anna Maria Bayard. 
On the 6th of April, 1735, she married Cornelius 
G. Van Home, whose son, Augustus Van Home, 
born July 30, 1736, was the father of Elizabeth, 
the wife of Thomas Streatfeild Clarkson; of Ann 
Mary, the wife of Levinus Clarkson, and of James 
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Peter, who married Mary Elizabeth Clarkson, daugh- 
ter of Garrit Van Horne. 

Frances, born February 26, 1701-2, the youngest 
surviving daughter of Augustus Jay and Anna Maria 
Bayard, married, January 29, 1723-4, Frederick 
Van Cortlandt, and their daughter, Anna Maria, was 
the wife of Augustus Van Horne, and mother of the 
children whose names are recited in the foregoing 
paragraph. 



Compiled from the "Life of John Jay, by his son, 
William Jay"; "Lives and Times of the Chief Jus- 
tiers of the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
Henry Flanders"; "Drake's Dictionary of American 
Biography"; "Family Manuscripts", etc., etc. 



ERRATA. 



Vol. 1, p. 1*27. For "Corlandt" read "Cortlandt." (Chart). 
1 32. For " Killian," read " Kiliaen." 
277. For ** in his native town," read " New Amster- 
dam." 
Vol. 2, p. 6. For "Mary Kliza C.," read "Mary Elizabeth C." 

(Chart). 
98. For "thirty days," read "thirty-one days." 
136. For "$12,275.75," read " $13,275.75." 
142. For "(rovemenr Morris," read " Gouverneur Mor- 



ris." 



166. For "Charles," read "Charles F." 

194. For "Ann Margaret," read "Ann Margaret Clark- 



son. 
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